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CLASSICAL PHILOLOGY 


Volume XXVII JULY 1932 Number 3 


ST. CHRYSOSTOM’S USE OF THE GREEK POETS 


By P. R. CoteEmMan—NortTon 


| NLIKE some of the prominent Greek Christian Fathers and 

despite his early education, St. John Chrysostom has few di- 

rect references to Greek poets in his voluminous writings. 
When he has occasion to mention them, St. Chrysostom usually 
speaks with contempt for their work, complaining that they invented 
names for the gods (Migne, Patrologia Graeca, LV, 56), declaring that 
they relate ridiculous as well as foul stories about the gods (LV, 56; 
LX, 414), showing their unsoundness on eschatological matters 
(XLVII, 347; LXII, 446), and deriding their fables (LX, 48; LXII, 
296), which children should neither hear from their nurses (LXII, 478) 
nor study in their schools (LXII, 150). On the other hand, St. Chrys- 
ostom presupposes in his hearers an acquaintance with the classic 
myths, as is seen in his account of Daphne (L, 551-52), in his lengthy 
commentary on Libanius’ Monodia de templo Apollonis Daphnaeo 
(L, 559-66), and in a largely mythological chapter of his fifth homily 
on St. Paul’s Epistola ad Titum (LXII, 692-94). And once he even 
advises the study of the Greek poets, that his audience may find les- 
sons of practical wisdom (LXII, 472). 

St. Chrysostom’s references to and quotations from individual 
poets are of importance not only for their illustrative use in the ser- 
mons of the greatest preacher of the early church, but also for the 
tradition of authorship and the evidence for the text of the poems. 

St. Chrysostom ascribes to Aratus (LXII, 677) the quotation by 


St. Paul in his address to the Athenians reported by St. Luke (Acts 
[CuassicaL Pamotoey, XXVII, July, 1932] 213 
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17:28): rod yap kai yévos éouév. This is from the fifth verse of the 
Phaenomena. He also gives weoral 5é Ads pév ayural, wear? 6é PddXacoa 
as the beginning of the poem, but peoral 5 Ards macae pév ayurai is 
part of the second verse and peor? 5¢ 4Xa<c is part of the third verse. 
Aratus is again mentioned as the author of the part of the fifth verse 
of the Phaenomena quoted above (LX, 269). 

St. Chrysostom quotes an anonymous epigram on Epictetus in this 
fashion (LX, 111): AodAos pév ’Ezixrnros, cGya avarnpos* Tevinv 
*Ipos, xal pidos a0avarwv. In the Anthologia Palatina vii. 676 it is 
given thus: Aoddos ’Emixrntos yevounv kal op’ avarnpos | kal mevinv 
*Tpos kal didos abavarors. 

Kpimenides is credited by St. Chrysostom with the authorship of 
the verse quoted by St. Paul (Titus 1:12), Kpijres dei Yetorar, xaxa 
Onpia, yaorépes apyat. According to St. Chrysostom (LXII, 675-77), 
EKpimenides was moved to write this line because of the following in- 
scription on the tomb of Zeus in Crete: ’Evrat@a Zav keira, dv Aia 
xukAnoxovot. (This is attributed to Pythagoras by Porphyry in his 
Vita Pythagorae 17, where is read “Q6e Pave keira Zav, dv Aia xuxd7- 
oxovow.) St. Chrysostom also says that Epimenides wrote in refuta- 
tion of this epitaph xal yap radov, & ava ceio | Kpijres érextnvarto: 
av 8’ ot Paves: éoot yap aici. But Callimachus in his Hymnus in Jovem 
8-9 has Kpfjres del Wedorar: Kal yap radov @ ava oelo | Kpares ére- 
krnvavto: av 8’ ov Paves: éooi yap aici. While the tradition is that 
Callimachus borrowed Kpjres dei Yedorac from Epimenides (e.g., St. 
Jerome Epistolae lxx. 2 [= Migne, Patrologia Latina, XXII, 665]), St. 
Chrysostom errs in ascribing to the latter what the former wrote inde- 
pendently. 

In commenting on Prov. 15:17 St. Chrysostom says, ob yap év TH 
moduTencia 1) 50v7, GAN’ ev TH Hdorn Td TodUTEXEs, Ws Pnow ‘Hoiodos 
(LXIV, 705). But this sentiment does not appear in our Hesiod. 

St. Chrysostom in speaking of the wealth of Corinth says (LXI, 9), 
51d Kai Tis Tay EEwHev avy ypadéwv adverdv Exader TO xwpiov. Thucydides 
attributes the origin of the characterization to the poets, ws kai Tots 
madatots rounrats dedn\wrat (Historiae i. 13. 5), but he alludes really 
to Homer, who has ddvevdv te KopivOov (Ilias ii. 570). An interesting 
parallel for the use of the plural is afforded by St. Luke, Acts 17:28, 
Qs Kal Tives TOY Kad’ buds wonTav eipnxacr, where St. Paul does not 
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intend to cite from more than one poet. Strabo also applies this ad- 
jective to Corinth (Geographica viii. 20). 

In considering the true worship of God, St. Chrysostom quotes 
twice (LV, 247; LVI, 19) the last half of the Homeric line found in 
Ilias iv. 49 and repeated in xxiv. 70. 

In a commentary wrongly ascribed to St. Chrysostom, one of the 
stock Homeric epithets, xapn xoudwvtes ’Axavol, is quoted (LV, 678). 
This occurs twenty-six times in the Ilias and four times in the Odyssea. 

In describing sin St. Chrysostom says that in his opinion a painter 
would not be far wrong if he should depict it as a woman of bestial 
form, barbarous, fire-breathing, ugly, and black, as the poets sketch 
Seylla (LXI, 80; cf. LXII, 348-49). The earliest reference to Scylla 
is in Homer’s Odyssea xii. 85-100. 

T. E. Ameringer, in his thesis entitled The Stylistic Influence of the 
Second Sophistic on the Panegyrical Sermons of St. John Chrysostom 
(Washington, 1921), finds that St. Chrysostom in an “extremely 
sophistic ecphrasis” of a battle on land and sea (XLVIII, 689-90) has 
some details which ‘“‘are reminiscent of the battle scenes of the Iliad.” 
He translates the description and marks eight loci for illustration 
(pp. 94-96). None of these references, however, contains a veritable 
quotation of Homer and all of them could come from any vivid picture 
of a battle by any Greek writer. It is common knowledge that prac- 
tically every Greek writer after Homer shows familiarity with his 
works, but some of the references assembled by Ameringer have not 
even the merit of verbal resemblance. Perhaps few today have such 
a profound memory of Homer’s words as would make the reading of 
others’ works and the recording therein of their varied debt to Homer 
a valuable avocation. Many Homeric phrases have passed into the 
common heritage of literature upon which later writers have drawn 
without conscious acknowledgment. Who will say, for example, that 
St. Chrysostom in adapting the proverb axiynra didxers preserved by 
Plutarch (Proverbia selecta de iis quae fieri non possunt 13) remembered 
that he was really using Homer’s expression axixnra duwxwv (Ilias xvii. 
75) when he wrote yu} Toivuy repiBaddXov Treiova, iva wh akixnra duoKns 
(LVIII, 606-7), or that in writing xara tiv rdv wor brrovoray brade- 
yerar, ws brép Kepadis Tay dveipwv iorayévwv (LVI, 204) St. Chrysos- 
tom had in mind Ilias ii. 20, where Agamemnon in a dream beholds 
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Nestor standing bép xepadjjs? Who uses “sweetness and light’’ as a 
conscious citation from Matthew Arnold, and who but the specialist or 
the antiquarian knows that Arnold lifted it ex stlentio from Dean Swift? 
And was it coined by Swift, or did he hear it in conversation or find 
it in his reading? 

An unacknowledged quotation from Menander appears (LVIII, 
729), when St. Chrysostom cites obdév xaxdv mérovOas, av un TpogToty. 
The proper form seems to be ovdév wérovOas Sevdv, av uw mpooToiy. 
This is assigned to the Epitrepontes by most editors of Menander. It 
is numbered 179 among his fragments collected by Kock in his Comi- 
corum Atticorum Fragmenta, III, 52. 

St. Chrysostom quotes two oracles, as follows (LXI, 241): Atvoare 
Aourov, Gvaxtra Bpords Oedv ovKére xwpet and AvaaTe wor oTEpavous, Kai 
pev Todas USare AevKG | Pavare, kal ypaypas amadelWare, Kaiye UONOTUL. 
From Eusebius, who incorporated parts of Porphyry’s treatise on 
oracles (which has now no independent existence) in his Praeparatio 
evangelica for refutation, we learn that these oracles were in the col- 
lection made by Porphyry (v. 9). Eusebius has \vere for the first 
Xvaare as the only variant and corrects wodotu to wodouue. 

An oracle given to Julian the Apostate is cited by St. Chrysostom 
(L, 555): xal Yappou 7’apiOpdr cides Kal wérpa Oaracons, | Kal Kwdod 
avvieis, Kai ov NadéovTos axovwv. The occasion was the visit of Julian 
in 362 to the shrine of Apollo situated in the grove of Daphne, a sub- 
urb of Antioch. St. Chrysostom was about fifteen years old at the 
time and resident in Antioch. But this oracular response is an adap- 
tation on the part of the Antiochene oracle of the reply given by the 
Pythian oracle to Croesus, which is preserved by Herodotus (Historiae 
i. 47) in five verses, of which the first two are ofa 6’ éyw Wapupou 7’ 
apOuov kai wérpa Oadagons, | Kal Kwhod guvinu Kal ob PwredyTos aKovw. 

St. Chrysostom also quotes the more famous oracle given to Croesus 
in this form (L, 557): “Advuv rév worapor dtaBas pweyadny apxnv Katadv- 
ge. Herodotus is the earliest author who mentions this oracle, but he 
paraphrases it (op. cit. i. 53, 91). Aristotle quotes it thus (Ars rhetorica 
1407A): Kpotoos “Aduv d:aBas peyadny apxnv katadvoe. St. Chrysos- 
tom continues by citing part of the Pythian oracle addressed to 
Salamis (L, 557): dmode?s 5¢ ob réxva yuvarkav | Hroe oxdvapeévns 
Anunrepos, 7) suvvovans. This is given by Herodotus (op. cit. vii. 141) 
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in the full form, of twelve verses, in which the eleventh verse has @ 6ein 
Ladauyis before azoXets and in which # zov is read for jrot. 

The author of an exegetical sermon ascribed to St. Chrysostom con- 
demns the work of Philistion the mimographer, who flourished in the 
reign of Augustus (LXI, 710). 

St. Chrysostom perhaps has in mind the verse év 5é dixavocivyn avd- 
AnBinv waa’ apern ’orw, which is attributed both to Phocylides and 
to Theognis (Bergk, Poetae Lyrici Graeci, II, 72 ad fr. 17, 132 ad v. 147 
[4th ed.]), when he writes 76 yap dixacos dvoua eos hui éri Tav Tacav 
apernv periovTwy eye (LIII, 203), dexacocivny 5é évradPa pu) wépos 
aperis evar vourte, GAN’ OAOKANpov Kal KaBodtKnv (LV, 40), dexacoovvnv 
bé évradOa tiv KaborrKny dnow aperny (LV, 67), évraiOa dixacoovvnv 
Thy Tacay apeTnv N€yer ... . Kal ToAAaxoU bé GAXaXOU TOUTO Td Svoua 
émi THs apeTns THS KaBdAov Keiwevor edpor Tis Gv (LVII, 244). 

St. Chrysostom quotes from Pindar when he writes (XLVII, 347) 
ot 6€ ayabol Kav uvpia macxwot kaka, Kata Ilivéapov, édrida Kovporpé- 
gov éxovow ovk adietoay THY TapovTwY Kakav alana AaBeiv. To Plato 
(Respublica 331A) we owe the first preservation of some verses of 
Pindar—the fragment of uncertain class numbered 233 by Boeckh 
and 214 by Bergk. St. Chrysostom uses only the phrase é\7ida Kxoupo- 
tpopov, which in Plato stands ynporpédos . . . . €Amis. Of the editors 
who comment on this fragment Boeckh has the best and fullest note 
(Pindari Opera, II, 2, 672), in which he assembles references to other 
ancient authors recording the verses and in which it appears that 
Synesius in his treatise De insomniis (PG, LX VI, 1305C) is the only 
one who agrees with St. Chrysostom in reading xovporpddos for ynpo- 
Tpodos. 

The story of Jacob and Esau is likened by St. Chrysostom (XLVII, 
464) to the legendary history of the sons of Oedipus (76 dpaua raév On- 
Baiwy ....werpaxiwy), which was the theme of more than one epic poem 
known to us by tradition and which received its widest treatment at 
the hands of the tragic poets. He says that their dramas are full of 
stories of adultery, licentiousness, and depravity, and he offers in evi- 
dence the tales of Theseus, Phoenix, Oedipus, and Clytemnestra 
(LXII, 693). 

St. Chrysostom recognizes the value of some proverbs in persuading 
us to avoid evildoers and their ways (LV, 59-60) but stigmatizes 
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others as inventions of the devil to subvert human life (LVIII, 678). 
He employs many proverbial expressions, some of which lend them- 
selves to metrical requirements and thus properly find a place here. 
In certain cases their origin cannot now be traced, owing to the present 
state of our knowledge through the lapse of time and the inevitable 
lack of ascription to any author. Since adages are ever popular and in 
many instances are as apposite now as when they were first coined, 
the effort has been made to include all (whether metrical or not) that 
an inspection of St. Chrysostom’s works has revealed. 

St. Chrysostom quotes the proverb 7o\\a peraéd xidAckos Kal xeleos 
a&kpou 7éXer (XLVIII, 609), which is attributed to Aristotle in the form 
TWOANG meTakd wédeEt KUALKOS Kal xeiAEos Axpov. It is numbered 571 among 
his Fragmenta collected by Rose. 

A popular saying, ovdels obdév oidev, cited by St. Chrysostom 
(XLIX, 30) seems to find its original expression in Euripides’ Iphi- 
genia Taurica 477: Kovdéy ot8’ oddels kaxov. Some editors reject Kaxér, 
which is the manuscript reading, and substitute ré\os or Bporay or 
gages; at any rate, xaxdv makes no sense and is either a corruption 
or an interpolation. 

St. Chrysostom closes an argument by asking (LIII, 36) &\Aa ti 
TEparTepw pidroverkovpev TaVTA Serxver Exelvors, &, KATA THY Tapoimiar, 
Kal tupdots djda Kabéorynxev; This proverb is given variously by many 
writers according to the long note on 67\dv éort kai TUPAG in the Corpus 
Paroemiographorum Graecorum, II, 156, n. 29 (ed. Leutsch and Schneide- 
win). It appears that Aristophanes is the first to use it in his Plutus 
48-49, where we read 579\ov 671 Kal TUPAG | yvdvar Soxe? Todd’; but 
Homer has the primacy in thought without verbal resemblance in 
Odyssea viii. 195-96. 

In exhorting his hearers to almsgiving St. Chrysostom says: kai 
bay TO Tew TweBéTw péver: ai ev yap éuTeTAnopevar YaoTéepes, KATA 
THY Tapoimiay, Tas Tewwoas ayvoovow: ai dé TeWHoat éx THs oiKelas 
avaykns Kal THv &dAoTpiay éxvywwwoxovar (LIV, 603). There does not 
seem to be any classical source for this proverb. 

St. Chrysostom employs the phrase izép Ta cxaupara rndav (LV, 
86), which is a proverbial expression according to Libanius (Oratio lxiv 
pro saltatoribus 69 |= III, 373 Reiske]), who gives it as brép 76 oxappa 
according to some editors and brép ra éoxaupéva according to others. 
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Plato apparently uses it first in the form trép ra éoxappéva (Cratylus 
413A). E. N. Gardiner has a learned article on ‘“Phayllus and His 
Record Jump” in the Journal of Hellenic Studies, XXIV (1904), 70-80, 
in which he collects evidence from Pindar, Plato, Lucian, Libanius, 
and various scholiasts and lexicographers to show that “there is no 
distinction between ra éoxaupéva and the oxaupa.” 

Several proverbs are quoted in one place (LVII, 326): rdv ddauavra 
TANTTOV ....7a KevTpa AakTifwr.... Tip év ivaTiw decuav. These are 
repeated (LVII, 453) as 6 wip marav....6 ddduavra waiwy....6 mpds 
xevtpa Naxrivwy. There is no recorded use of rov ddauavra mdyntrew 
or its variant. Euripides appears to be the first who employs pds 
xevtpa Aakrifew (Bacchae 795), though Aeschylus has mpds xévrpa 
k@dov éxrevets (Prometheus vinctus 325). Of course for Christian theo- 
logians the biblical sanction of the phrase sufficed (Acts 26:14). In 
another place (LXII, 87) St. Chrysostom asks ti xara T&v Hwy AakTi- 
tes; No instance of this variant occurs in classical authors. Of the 
adages concerning fire the first appears in the form zip ivatiw repiorei- 
hat and is attributed to Socrates by Stobaeus (Florilegium [ed. 
Meineke] vi. 31). The second saying does not appear (but cf. Aris- 
tophanes Lysistrata 133-34 and Scholia in Theocritum vetera v. 31). 
But both phrases may be traced to the Bible where in Prov. 6:27-28 
occur the words mip....ivaria.... wepimarnoe.... mupds in a 
full expression of St. Chrysostom’s thought. 

He tells us that it is commonly said about a haughty person ovx 
oldev éavrov, ayvoet éavrov (LVII, 332). No classical instance of this 
saying exists. 

St. Chrysostom writes kal yap apddpa Wuxpds obros 6 NOYos, TO voui- 
few wapapv0iay pépew Td wera TAaYTWY KONaLETBaL: TO EyeELY, WS ThYTES 
kal éyw (LVII, 462). The nearest proverbial thought to as raves xal 
éyw is kavyw Te Kal od Tov abrov E\xouev Cvydv, which Aristaenetus uses 
in his E’pistolae ii. 7. 

In common use St. Chrysostom says is the expression zo} 7) ojYes 
To} TAOUTOU Tapa TH Sete (LVIII, 486), but there does not appear any 
other example of it. 

St. Chrysostom employs what appears to be a proverb in ovdév 
Tapa TovTo, kal ovdey map’ éxeivo (LVIII, 504). He thrice repeats 
ovdév mapa Todro (LVIII, 767; LX, 505 [bis]). Dio Chrysostom fur- 
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nishes an example when he writes under evar mapa TovTo (Tarsica prior 
oratio xxxiii. 37). 

We are told that 7a uixpa xépdn weyadas trove? (nuias has passed into 
a proverb (LVIII, 602-3), but this adage is not recorded by any classi- 
cal author. However, there is a fragment of Democritus which reads 
Kaka Képdea (nutnv aperis pépe (Ethica 64; cf. Hesiod Opera et dies 352). 

St. Chrysostom declares that non-Christian writers (oi é&wOev is his 
usual phrase, as here) call axpo7odw Kax@v thy dirapyupiay (LVIII, 
608). Diogenes Laertius attributes this saying to Diogenes Cynicus 
when he says that Diogenes rv didapyupiav etre untpoToAL TavTwY 
Tov Kaxav (De vitis philosophorum vi. 50). And Stobaeus, a contempo- 
rary of St. Chrysostom, tells us that Bion the sophist rv dudapyupiay 
Mntpotodu édreyve Taons Kaxias elvac (op. cit. x. 38). Ménage, in his 
Observationes et emendationes in Diogenem Laertium, ad loc., thinks 
that unrpdorodw is the true reading in St. Chrysostom’s text, which 
Migne prints without any variant. 

St. Chrysostom condemns the proverb éorw 460 Tt Kai yAuKd, Kal 
amomvyérw we (LVIII, 678). This exists in two shorter forms, of which 
the first is nearer St. Chrysostom’s version: yAvkd 7Tw Kal mv~arw 
according to Zonaras (Lexicon, s.v.) and yAvukv wéXt Kal muréaTw accord- 
ing to Suidas (zbid., s.v.). Nothing is known of its author, who per- 
haps coined it to illustrate the death of Terpander, to whom the epi- 
gram of Tryphon in the Anthologia Palatina ix. 488 refers in the 
opinion of most scholars, though it speaks of one Terpes. 

He asks his readers a series of questions which include three prov- 
erbs (LVIII, 700): ri eis riBov avrdels rerpnuévov; .... Ti eis Trip Eal- 
vels; TL T@ Gépe wuxrevers; The first is quoted by Plutarch (Proverbia 
selecta de iis quae fiert non possunt 4) in the form eis rerpnuévov riBov 
avrels, the second is used by Plato (Leges 780C), and the third is an 
adaptation of the words of St. Paul (I Cor. 9:26), who has o7w ruxrebw 
ws ok dépa dépwv. He also asks his hearers whether they have not 
heard the proverbs rov révnta Kal yupvor obdé Exarov duod auveNOovTes 
divarat amodveai rote (LVIII, 748) and det rods didous wera T&v éXaT- 
Twuatwy éxew (LIX, 430). No classical use of these adages appears. 
He quotes also another proverb for which there is no other source: 
Ti éare Hidos; &ddos éyw (LIX, 766). 
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St. Chrysostom cites the saying yAukis 6 7oXeuos azeipors (LX, 40). 
This appears to be a reminiscence of Pindar, who has yAvkd 6’az7ei- 
poor TodEuos (Fragmentum 76 [Boeckh]), but the scholiast on Thucydi- 
des’ Historiae i. 80 and ii. 8 gives the form yAukis dzreipw odeuos and 
calls it a proverb (cf. Boeckh, op. cit., II, 2, 686 ad fin.). 

Attention is directed to the proverb 6 riyayv, éavrév ria (LX, 118- 
19), but no classical use of it is reported. St. Chrysostom gives us one 
of his own coinage, perhaps, when he says otrws adnOés, dep dei EXevyor, 
dT TO Tovety KaKwS, TOUTS éoTL TO TAGE Kaxws (LX, 141). Euripides 
has the line xaxdv yap avipa xp} kax&s Tacxew dei according to Sto- 
baeus (op. cit. xlvi. 3). 

St. Chrysostom uses a popular saying when he writes (LXII, 518) 
eixn, pnal, prdovd, ex uw urcod. But there is no recorded instance of 
this elsewhere. He quotes the adage racxeta yaornp NerTOv ov TikTEL 
voov (LXII, 569). This verse apparently comes from a tragic poet, for 
St. Gregory of Nazianzus includes it among famous sayings of classical 
tragedies collected in his Carmina theologica i. 2. 10. 589 (= Migne, 
PG, XXXVII, 723). Galen is the first writer who quotes it, and he 
gives this form of it in his treatise Thrasybulus 878: yaornp » maxeta 
Tov vovy ob TikTeL TOV NETTOV. 
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ACCOUNTING IN THE ZENON PAPYRI 


By EvizaBetH GRIER 


HE Zenon papyri were discovered in 1915 in Egypt by peasants 

who were digging on the spot where the ancient Philadelphia was 

located in the Fayim. These documents form a very valuable 
source of information upon the history of Ptolemaic economic policies 
and important works of organization of the state, which the rulers 
introduced during the third century before Christ.? The results of one 
of the most important of the experimental projects introduced by the 
second Ptolemy is to be seen in the management of the dorea, or gift- 
estate in the Faydm, of which Apollonius, the financial minister of 
Ptolemy II Philadelphus, was the holder. This estate was located at 
a completely new town called Philadelphia, and contained ten thou- 
sand arourai or seven thousand acres of newly reclaimed land which 
was to be prepared for cultivation and was to be worked under the 
supervision of Apollonius.’ At first Panakestor was appointed as 
oeconome or manager of the estate for Apollonius, but, since his work 


was not satisfactory, he was soon succeeded by Zenon, a Carian Greek, 
who first appears in the service of Apollonius in 260 B.c. It is due to 
Zenon’s passion for filing documents that there have been preserved 
the accounts, memoranda, and vast amount of correspondence, over 
sixty thousand documents, concerning the management of the estate. 


1 Paper read at the meeting of the New England Classical Association at Holy Cross 
College, April 2, 1932. 

2? The material which has been available to me in making this study of accounting 
consists of the following collections: Papyri Cairo Zenon, ed. C. C. Edgar, in Catalogue 
général des antiquités égyptiennes du Cairo Musée (4 vols.; Cairo, 1925-31) (P. Cairo 
Zen.); Zenon Papyri in the University oj Michigan Collection, ed. C. C. Edgar (Ann 
Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1931) (P. Mich.); Zenon Papyri, in ‘‘Pubblica- 
zioni della Societa Italiana,”’ ed. G. Vitelli. Vols. IV-VII (Florence, 1917-29) (P.S.I.); 
Cornell Papyri, ed. W. L. Westermann and C. J. Kraemer, Jr. (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1926), No. 1 (P. Cornell); unpublished Columbia University papyri 
(P. Col.). These collections show that the Zenon papyri are widely scattered. There 
are still many to be published, and there are also many still in the hands of Egyptians 
who are reluctant to part with them at a reasonable price. 

3 For details concerning the town of Philadelphia, see Paul Viereck, ‘‘Philadelpheia,” 
Morgenland, Darstellungen aus Geschichte und Kultur des Ostens, Heft 16 (Leipzig, 
1928, S. 1-70; M. Rostovtzeff, A Large Estate in Egypt in the 3rd Century B.C. (Madison, 
1922). 
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The organization of the household, or court of Apollonius in Alexan- 
dria, and that of the dorea in Philadelphia were complicated as the 
documents relating to them prove. So large was the estate, and so 
many the departments necessary for its administration, that it is not 
strange that we find a very large staff of assistants and subordinates 
in the pay of Apollonius. The finances of the estate were, therefore, 
complicated by the large number of wages paid to its employees and 
the many types of transactions carried out. Consequently, there is to 
be found in the Zenon archive of the third century before Christ, 
from 261 to 242 B.c., a well-systematized method of keeping accounts. 
It is true that these accounts were open to peculation on the part, of 
the accountants, and that they were by no means as elaborate as the 
present-day accounting systems; but the study of them presents a 
record of the activities of the model farm of Apollonius and the extent 
of his financia] resources. The documents add as well to our knowledge 
of the finances and their administration by the larger household of the 
Ptolemies, inasmuch as the system of accounting in the two cases is 
similar. 


The purpose of accounting is to make available for a concern or 
organization a complete knowledge of its activities past and present, 


and the work of its assistants. The necessity of keeping accounts of 
all business activities was especially great in the case of the estate of 
Apollonius. There is in the Zenon papyri evidence of several account- 
ing offices (Aoytornpra) on the estate at Philadelphia, and a large num- 
ber of accountants. Three accounting offices are mentioned in one 
important papyrus.! The accounting office of Demetrios which ap- 
pears here occurs also in an unpublished Columbia University pa- 
pyrus. This is a day-by-day account of papyrus rolls distributed to 
offices on the estate.2 The accounting offices in this account received 
an average of ten rolls of papyrus per day. Pyron, a head clerk with 
three clerks working under him, received a hundred rolls of papyrus 
for ephemerides, which are the accounts kept day by day. This same 
Pyron appears in several of the published accounts and received as 
much as ten drachmas per month with an artab and a half of wheat 
for pay and sitometria (food allowance).* In a small concern the work 

1P, Cornell 1. 2 P. Col., Inv. No. 212. 

3Cf. P.S.I. 571; P.Mich. 46; P. Cairo Zen. 59647. 
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of the accounting office could easily be carried on by a few persons, 
but the size of the estate in Philadelphia, and the household of 
Apollonius in Alexandria, demanded a large staff of accountants, 
secretaries, and scribes. Moreover, the work of the whole estate was 
divided and placed under the supervision of departments representing 
the principal activities, each department keeping its own accounts. 
The names of the chief representatives of the estate appear frequently 
in the papyri, either in the reports which they gave in connection 
with their departments or in the accounts presented by them to Zenon. 

It is a reasonable supposition, which must be worked out later for 
proof or disproof, that the system of accounting which was used on the 
estate of Apollonius, presumably also by the Ptolemaic state itself, is 
similar to that employed by the Greek state in the fifth century before 
Christ and thereafter.! The actual development of accounting to the 
highly specialized system of bookkeeping of today did not take place 
until the nineteenth century. There is very little progress in the sci- 
ence of accounting between those accounts of the third century before 
Christ and the earliest preserved accounts of a Florentine banker of 
1211, and the so-called ledgers preserved from the fourteenth century. 
The double-entry system does not appear until 1340, in Genoa, in the 
accounts of stewards to their local authorities.2 The fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries began to show greater skill in account-keeping, but 
most of the accounts are stated in Roman numerals and the ac- 
countants did not realize the advantage of entering sums of money ina 
place especially reserved for them. Instead, the sums are for the most 
part included in the text itself. In the Zenon accounts, however, the 
accountants realized the value of the use of a separate money column, 
and of giving a summation of expenses and receipts at the end of a 
reasonable period of time. Consequently, it was possible to know on 
any given day the exact state of the resources, both in money and in 
kind, of the various departments of the estate of Apollonius, and to see 
at a glance if the credits exceeded the debits in any of these depart- 
ments. If this did occur, the overexpenditure was indicated by some 
form of the verb breparynXioxeoOar. The amount of the deficit then 
followed. 


1W. L. Westermann, ‘Banking in Antiquity,’’ Harvard Journal of Economic and 
Business History, 111, No. 1 (November, 1930). 

2 Richard Brown, A History of Accounting (Edinburgh, 1905), pp. 94-99. So far as 
I can see, there is no double-entry system in the Zenon papyri. The receipts and ex- 


penses are always given together in the same account and never offered as separate 
accounts. 
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The greatest difference between these early accounts of Apollonius’ 
estate and those of our era is that the accounts of the former period 
record receipts and expenditures for goods of different kinds. That is 
to say, the Zenon accounts show that a distinction was made between 
accounts in money and those in kind. This is proved by the fact that 
accounts were kept for the grain allowances, or sitometria, given out to 
paid employees and servants of the household and estate. These ac- 
counts were usually headed or filed under the title sitikos logos (food 
account), while the accounts in money were headed by argyrikos logos 
(money account), or by the argyrika which is to be found only on the 
duplicate receipts for money for the year 29 (257-256 B.c.) of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus.! The title \éyos yewpyias and docket Adyou yewpyexoi oc- 
cur in two papyri, the one in money and the other in kind.? There is 
no doubt that the word logos means ‘‘account.”’ 

There is one group of accounts in kind that belongs strictly to the 
goods received and issued from the stores which Apollonius had in 
Alexandria. These accounts belong to the years 27-29 (259-257 B.c.) 
of Ptolemy Philadelphus, during which Apollonius and Zenon, at- 
tended by a large following of secretaries and servants, were away on 
long journeys through different parts of Egypt and Syria. The articles 
were given out to various persons of the entourage either as pay or for 
the needs of the party itself. One account, for example, gives the ex- 
penditures for the purchase of flour in the towns visited by a party 
when traveling, probably in the year 27 (259 B.c.)’ The first column is 
devoted to the amounts of flour which were bought in towns on the 
journey. There is no date at the head of the account, nor is there any 
docket at present, owing to the fact that the papyrus was damaged 
at top and bottom. It is therefore not absolutely certain that these 
purchases were made for the party of Apollonius. The first word that 
appears is d\evpwr (“flour account’’), and the names of the towns fol- 
low with the number of artabs of flour bought in each. The column of 
numerals is entirely separate at the right-hand side of the account. 
The total is given in the manner common to all these accounts /ap 08 
(“total 79 artabs’’). Sometimes ginetai, meaning ‘‘total,’”’ is written 
out, but more often the customary and slanting line is used as a sym- 
bol for it. The second column of the recto as well as the two columns 


1 P. Cairo Zen. 59333, ourexds; 59569, Adyos girov; 59292, aurexds; 59398, Advos dpyu- 
ptxés. The duplicate receipts will be discussed later. The word ciuBoda may be under- 
stood here. 


2 P. Cairo Zen. 59252, 59268. 3 Ibid. 59004. 
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of the verso contain a list of names of persons to whom flour was given. 
Philon, the baker, received the largest and most frequent allowances, 
because he did the baking for the whole party. The account was for a 
period of four months from Audnaios to Xandikos. It was not for 
daily expenditures since items sometimes occur as much as six days 
apart. 

Another account similar to the preceding is probably for the same 
year 27 when the party was somewhere in Palestine. It is a list of per- 
sons to whom pickled fish (axéuBpor) were distributed as part of their 
rations.! Most of these were given out each day to the cook of the 
party. Two fragments of papyrus give a statement of quantities of 
wine given out also.2 There is an account of allowances of bran for 
animals used in travel and transportation.’ All these accounts show 
signs of cancellations and corrections of certain entries, and in some 
cases marginal notes have been added either by Zenon or by an ac- 
countant. Other accounts of this same period contain records of the 
payment or distribution of linen garments and rugs.‘ The phrases 
ad TOUTWY, TOUTWY, TOUTWY avNAWUA, dd TOUTOU, Or the corresponding 
symbol L occur constantly in the accounts and always head the list of 
expenditures. In some cases some form of the verb dd@a:petv, meaning 
“‘deduct,” also occurs. 

In the beginning of the management of the estate, it was necessary 
to make loans without interest both in money and in kind to tenant 
farmers, who were unable to finance the clearing of the land in order 
to prepare it for the first crops. There are in the Zenon archive a 
number of duplicate receipts of these two types, wage and loan re- 
ceipts, for amounts of money, grain, or seed paid to such farmers or 
laborers. These receipts do not appear after the year 29 (257-256 
B.C.) since the cultivation of the estate was by that time well under 
control, the stumpage and brushwood had been cleared away, and the 
financial transactions were better organized. 

A large group of papyri containing accounts in kind belong to dif- 
ferent branches of the estate. The estate supplied its departments 
with necessary implements for carrying on work, in addition to the 

1 Ibid. 59006. 2 Ibid. 59007. * Ibid. 59008. —# Ibid. 59087, 59088. 

5 Thid. 59012-14, 49111, 49113-19, 59127-28, 59137-39; P.S.I. 329, 336, 339, 506-7, 


560. Cf. also W. L. Westermann, “Regarding Receipts in the Zenon Papyri,’”’ Journal 
of Egyptian Archaeology, Vol. XVI (1930); also Seminarium Kondakovianum, IV. 
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wages paid. Herakleides, the vinedresser, in the year 34 (252 B.c.) 
received thirty-two sacks and eight bags, as an account shows.! There 
is a similar account of distribution of axes and hoes, implements used 
by vinedressers.? A separate total is given for each type of instrument. 
In case the instruments were broken or worn out, a report had to be 
made of this fact to the keeper of these stores, who was responsible 
for the total in his charge. 

Zenon kept account of rents due to be paid and of arrears in rents.* 
For the year 36 is an account relating to two hundred and twenty-six 
pigs and sows that a swineherd had received.t The number of pigs 
lost, killed, or stolen is accounted for. A similar account for the year 
38 (248 B.c.) is presented by the swinekeeper Herakleides, the manag- 
er of this department of the estate.© He was responsible for the ac- 
counts relating to the swineherds, who paid rent in kind by a number 
of young pigs from those pigs and sows which Zenon had leased to 
them. Accounts show that Zenon also leased goats, for which rent was 
likewise paid yearly by four obols and one kid per goat.® The ac- 
counts for rents were not always drawn up in a manner free from sus- 
picion. A certain Pemnas writes to Zenon in 248 B.c. about accounts 
which the swinekeeper Herakleides had presented, without allowing 
the swineherds to check the figures.’? Pemnas writes two letters con- 
cerning this matter since he and the others fear being charged with 
more than they really owe. 

The accounts in money deal with valuation of goods imported by 
Apollonius, with duty paid on imports, tax payments, salaries, and 
reports of other expenses of the estate. There is one detailed valua- 
tion of goods (riunovs) imported by Apollonius and others on two 
ships.’ The list of goods is divided into four groups headed by the 
names of the importers. These, in turn, are divided into four classes 
according to the percentage of import duty paid, and then subdivided 
into goods brought in by one ship and those brought by the other. 

The money accounts include expenses and receipts for a variety of 
purposes. There is one long account for the year 249 B.c. in which 


1 P.S.I. 427. 5 Ibid. 59328. 

2 Ibid. 629-30. 8 Ibid. 59328, 59429. 

3 P, Cairo Zen. 59325. 7 Ibid. 59330-31. 

4 Ibid. 59334. 8 Ibid. 59012; cf. also 59013-15. 
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names of farmers, cleruchs, slaves, servants, and others appear.'! An- 
other account records mainly payments of wages to stonecutters, and 
guards for the village of Philadelphia, for the prison, and for the canals 
during the inundation.? Payment for stonecutting also appears in a 
document for the year 255.* It is an account of money received by 
Hiereus, a stonecutter, and a somewhat unscrupulous man as his de- 
mands prove. From the amount of money in his charge, he deducted 
payments for the work on stones, but he also owed the estate a large 
amount of money of which there did not seem to be much prospect 
for repayment in full. Herakleides, the vinedresser, also owed a large 
amount to the estate. He had contracted to pay a large amount for 
the right of exploiting a vineyard, and he had incurred other expenses 
as well. His salary was deducted from this amount, but there were 
still many drachmas owed by him (76 dde:Aduevov). There are other 
accounts presented by individuals who were responsible for money 
belonging to the estate. Demetrios sent Zenon an account for money 
received from different persons.® Pyrrhos, one of Zenon’s farmers, also 
presented an account to Zenon.* Another is from Hermon for money 
spent on shearing sheep which belonged to the estate.’ There are sev- 
eral fragmentary accounts from Artemidorus, the steward of the 
household.’ These household accounts were subject to sudden ex- 
amination by Apollonius, who at one time appears to be very angry 
because he had found that seven silver talents were missing when he 
opened the chest.? He orders the accounts of the treasurer and the 
steward of the house to be verified. The warning is passed on to Zenon 
so that his accounts may be ready for inspection also. Among the 
Columbia University papyri is one document that is presumably in 
Zenon’s own handwriting.’ It appears to be a list of items referring to 
a survey of the annual accounts of the different departments of the 
estate. There is to be an inspection of accounts. Two of the items are 
checked as having been attended to. There is never an indication of 


1P. Cairo Zen. 59326. 59176 for 255 B.c. is also a long money account. It is an 
ephemeris. 


2 Ibid. 59296. 1 Ibid. 59430. 

3 Thid. 59499. 8 Ibid. 59398-99. 

4 Ibid. 59269. ® P.S.I. 411. 

5 Ibid. 59417. 0 P, Col., Inv. No. 360. 


6 Ibid. 59268. 
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Apollonius’ displeasure concerning the work of Zenon, who was un- 
doubtedly a very able executive and a good accountant. 

Of particular interest and importance are the ephemerides, or ac- 
counts of daily receipts and expenses.'! These appear both for money 
and for kind. One of the earliest of the money accounts of this type is 
an unpublished Columbia papyrus,” which is probably to be assigned 
to the year 28 (258 B.c.), and which records expenditures and receipts 
for a variety of purposes, such as money for shoes for Zenon, rope for 
a boat, knives, purchases of grain, rushes for an oven, loans, papyrus 
rolls, and pay for different persons. From the same year is a Cornell 
papyrus.’ This is for amounts of castor oil, or kiki as it was called, 
given out during the first two months of the year to various depart- 
ments in Apollonius’ service, when on tour up the Nile. The castor 
oil was the cheapest kind of oil, commonly used for lighting purposes. 
Therefore, this account corresponds to the electric-light expenditures 
in a big factory of today. The account begins with a statement of the 
nature of the account and the record follows with the first day of the 
month Apellaeus. The rations which are given out for this day are 
made to the accounting offices of Athenagoras, to that of Demetrios, 
and to that of Dionysodoros, each one kotyle, except the last which 
received one-half a kotyle.4 The office of the scribe, the baker, the 
warder of the table silver, the stables, and others also received such 
rations each day. The total rations for the first day are expressed by 
(yiverat) Tis Nué (pas). The total for this day is carried over to the sec- 
ond day, and where there is no change in the allotments made, the 
names are not repeated again, but the account reads merely B rots 
avrots (‘day 2, to the same persons’’). There are times when extra 
allotments are made to such persons as Philon, the baker, and to a 
certain Helenus for a hand lamp, but these are deducted when these 
extra assignments cease and the amount returns to the same total as 


1U. Wilcken, Griechische Ostraka (Leipzig and Berlin, 1899), I, 640. Ephemerides 
were used in the bookkeeping of the banks, both state and private. Receipts and ex- 
penses were recorded day by day, with a reckoning at the end of each month (unmata). 

2 P, Col., Inv., No 231; P. Cairo Zen. 59176, is also an ephemeris for 255. 

3 P. Cornell 1. 

4The offices of Apollonius at times worked day and night. Cf. ibid., ll. 95-99, 
“for the record office of Demetrios, to scribes added from Dioscurides and sitting with 
him during the night.” 
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on the first day. At the time of the festival of Isis on the ninth day 
of Apellaeus, the amounts usually given to the record offices and the 
scribe’s office are deducted, because these offices were then closed for 
the holiday. It is to be noted that these Greeks celebrated the Egyp- 
tian holidays. The system of allotment and hence of bookkeeping for 
the second month is different, in that some persons receive rations in 
one payment for the whole month. Thus the accounting becomes more 
simple. 

There are two other ephemerides in kind which have appeared in 
the published collections of papyri.! These are accounts of daily pay- 
ments of grain for wages to servants and employees of the estate and 
of the household. They are kept in exactly the same manner as the 
Cornell account for the castor oil. The amount of grain given out 
each day is given in detail for the first day, but thereafter is simply 
recorded by the word rayp (‘regular allotment’’) and the amount, un- 
less there are additions of new names or deductions of amounts. A 
total () taca tayn) was given at the end of each month. These month- 
ly accounts were undoubtedly based on a series of separate accounts 
kept for each day, such as the unpublished papyrus in which seventeen 
matdes (‘‘servants”) received one and a half choinikes of unground 
wheat as food allowance for one day, while men of higher position on 
the estate received semidalis or flour.2, Another unpublished Columbia 
papyrus contains several of the same names and is a summary of 
wages, clothing allowance (iuatioyés), and also grain allowance (otTo- 
perpia) given out to twenty-one persons for a whole year.* These ac- 
counts of the payments of grain allowances all form part of the series 
kept by the estate each year. There is an account of barley for earlier 
years (253-251 B.c.) which indicates that there may also have been 
tri-yearly reckonings of some of the accounts. The method of keeping 
these ephemerides, together with the accounts that were associated 
with them, made it possible to determine the amounts of grain, oil, 
or money in the case of the money accounts, given to each person dur- 

1 P. Cairo Zen. 59333 (248 B.c.) and 59669 (246 B.c.?). 

2 P. Col., Inv. No. 211. The waiées in this account are paid servants. Several of 
them appear in ibid., Inv. No. 249, where they receive regular wages in money. 

3 Ibid., Inv. No. 249. 


4 P. Cairo Zen. 59293, for the years 33, 34, and 35. The amounts are accounted for 
by months, totaled at the end of each year, and again at the end of the three years. 
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ing a day, a month, a year, or even a three-year period. They resemble 
the perpetual inventory system used by factories today, by means of 
which each kind of stock on hand can be learned and from which the 
total inventory value can be determined. For this purpose ‘“‘perpetual 
stock balance cards” or looseleaf ledger sheets are now used.! 

The regular accounts cease to appear after the year 246 B.c., when 
Apollonius died or was in disgrace, and the estate was managed by 
state officials. The manager for the state was Eukles, called an ém- 
orarns (“overseer”), who seems to have been very helpless and greatly 
confused by the accounting system which Zenon had so efficiently 
carried on.? Eukles was responsible to the state for the accounts and 
appears to be worried about the reports that he is expected to make. 
The returns from the different departments of the estate did not come 
to his hands promptly and he feared the consequences. Also, he re- 
sented being ‘treated like an ox” by those who did not appreciate his 
slowness and stupidity. He lacked entirely the executive powers of 
Zenon. Zenon’s activities, however, did not cease after he had given 
up the management of the estate for Apollonius, but he settled down 
in Philadelphia to reside there and carry on further dealings of his 
own. His main interest was in making loans, a pursuit which, judging 
from some of the accounts of attached salaries, he followed while 
active as manager of the estate.* It is not certain whether Zenon 
profited greatly from any misappropriation of the funds of the estate, 
but it is clear that his wealth increased during the period when he was 
oeconome for Apollonius. 


CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 
1R. Kester, Accounting Theory and Practice (New York: Ronald Press Co., 1930), 
I, 450-51. 
2 P. Col., Inv. No. 214. 


3 One of Zenon’s most notable loans was made in 259 B.c. to philon, the baker. He 
loaned to him nine hundred drachmas and intercepted his salary toward payment of the 
interest and capital. The whole amount was never paid back in full, and a dispute 
finally arose about the exact amount due. The details appear in P. Cairo Zen. 59355. 











A NEW STUDY OF PARIS LIVY 5726 (T) 


By Artuur M. Youna 


N THE Preface to the second volume of the Oxford text of Livy 
| (p. vi), Walters says: “de Harleiano illud quoque commemoran- 
dum est: in his Libris, VI, VII, VIII, minoris est auctoritatis 
quam in prioribus; profecto hic videtur esse descriptus ex exemplari 
deteriore, simili vel eodem atque eo ex quo TDLAR orti sunt.” The 
MS T (Paris B.N. lat. 5726, Colbertinus, Thuaneus, Pithoeanus), one 
of the group descended from this exemplar deterius, the Oxford editors 
placed in the tenth century, whereas, through the more recent investi- 
gation of Professors C. H. Beeson and E. K. Rand,} it is now at- 
tributed, both palaeographically and as having its initial supplement 
and its corrections written in the hand of Lupus Servatus himself, 
abbot of Ferriéres (842-627), to the end of the eighth or the beginning 
of the ninth century, thus becoming the earliest manuscript for this 
section of Livy (Books vi-x). A new evaluation of T is particularly in 
point at this time, for if its readings are very inferior, then the earlier 
of the two datings would be to that extent less likely. 

Now, as I see it, unless one wishes to discredit T on account of the 
individual errors of the first hand, there is little evidence for relegating 
it to an inferior exemplar. The MS H, Conway rates as of the utmost 
value (Oxford text, I, Preface, xxv). Its relation to T he later specifies 
in saying of T that “illum cum codicis Harleiani parente artissime 
coniunctum esse (fort. etiam paene gemellum)”’ (p. xxvi), though this 
can hardly be true either in script or in age. At any rate, H and T be- 
long to the same family, and the following study does not show T to be 
responsible for the inferiority of the family. M, too, is an invaluable 
manuscript to the Oxford editors (p. xv), and yet T is not too inferior 
to share a great number of the accepted Oxford readings with M, nor, 
on the other hand, is M too superior to share many of the rejected 

1See the latter’s A Survey of the Manuscripts of Tours (Cambridge, Mass., 1929), 
MS 14, under ‘Period before Alcuin.’’ In the preparation of this paper I have been in- 


debted at every step to Professor Rand for his encouragement and unfailing help. 
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readings of T.! The MS 0, also the work of a very skilful scribe (p. 
xxi), has little in common with T, but stands high in the list of those 
which have readings in common with T?.2 Over and above the read- 
ings of T which are accepted by the Oxford editors, two groups of its 
readings are rejected by them: one which will, nevertheless, construe, 
and the other, which is generally rejected as undesirable. Neither T 
alone nor, indeed, the whole T family (HTDLA) can be held culpable 
for whatever odium may be connected with the first group of readings, 
for if these readings spring from an inferior archetype, they are spread 
too universally through the whole tradition to be isolated in the arche- 
type of any one of the four families. As to the second group of read- 
ings, while the burden of guilt falls heavily, but by no means entirely, 
upon the T family (as is natural, since, if one concentrates upon any 
individual manuscript, a precipitate of undesirable readings will even- 
tually settle as peculiar to that manuscript), still, only a small percent- 
age of them is found in T alone. On the other hand, despite the pre- 
cedence in age which T will now assume over the other manuscripts, 
there is no corresponding superiority to a marked degree in its read- 
ings. Only a limited number of readings in the Oxford text are recom- 
mended by virtue of T alone.* But, then, it cannot rise superior to the 
limitations of the Nicomachean recension, to which all the manu- 
scripts of Livy belong except the Verona palimpsest. The salient 
features of the MS T, regarding its relation first to the manu- 
scripts of its own family then to those outside, and the evidence pro- 
vided by readings restricted to a few manuscripts, as well as by the 
phenomenon of common error among a restricted group, may be given, 
after a general grouping of readings, through a dozen representative 
sections of citations. I shall restrict myself to Books vii and viii 
throughout. 


1 See p. 238, sec. 11. 


2 For errors common to O and T in restricted groups of manuscripts see p. 238, 
sec. 12. 


3 In the following instances in Books vii and viii the accepted readings of the Oxford 
text come from T alone: vii. 24. 6 exspectare; vii. 27. 1 Sibyllinos; viii. 20. 3 C. Plautius] 
T?; viii. 39. 3 alis] T?. Some accepted readings coming from the T family alone follow: 
vii. 3. 8 M. Horatius] HTDLA; vii. 10. 13 familiae] HT DLA; vii. 40. 8 tres] HTDLA; 
viii. 15. 9 in praetura tendente] HT DLA; viii. 18. 2 Potitumque] HTDLA. 
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The readings of MS T in Books vii and viii in their relation to those 
of the other manuscripts fall into four general groups, as follows: 

A(1). Those which (a large group excepted which are found in all 
or a great majority of the manuscripts including T, and which are 
adopted by the Oxford editors), found in T (uncorrected by T?), are 
also adopted by the Oxford editors. 

A(2). Those which, coming from the correcting hands of T, are 
also the readings of the Oxford text. (The individual errors of T, in 
most cases rightly checked up by the correcting hands, do not seriously 
cheapen the value of the manuscript or necessarily confirm the in- 
feriority of its archetype.) 

B(1). Those which, though not honored by a place in the Oxford 
text, do nevertheless construe grammatically, and in most cases have 
had sufficient merit to be placed in the text by one or more of the three 
editors whom I have been able to consult.! 

B(2). Those which not only do not appear in the Oxford text, but 
also, through lapses of construction or undesirability in other matters, 
have been generally rejected as inferior. 

Representative readings may now be given. The more common 
phases of the readings of the manuscript need little documentation. 

1. The reading to be cited falls under Group A(1). It has the au- 
thority of most of the manuscripts, including T, and is accepted by 
the Oxford editors.* 

vii. 3. 2 aversis] MPFBOTDL 


2. From footnote 2 on this page it is clear that M stands distinctly 
in the class of those manuscripts which are close to T. The following 
examples of this relationship will suffice 
vil. 18. 1 reciperata] MT 
vil. 26. 5 alis os] MHT 
vil. 1. 10 vigintt} MHTDLA 

! Alschefski (Berlin, 1843); Madvig and Ussing (Hanau, 1861); Weissenborn (Ber- 
lin, 1876). 


2 IT have found as many as 112 cases in Books vii and viii which fulfil the conditions 
of this group. Additional instances are: vii. 2. 5 absoni a] MPFBHTDLA; vii. 4. 5 ob 
noxam]) MF“OTDLA; vii. 10. 13 familiae] HTDLA. The order of closeness of the other 
manuscripts to the readings of T and of the Oxford text, and in some cases the figures 
which indicate the number of coincidences between the reading of T and of the other 
manuscripts in the specified 112 cases, are as follows: D(79) AHL(72) M(68) POFUp. 


3 T have found 68 such cases in Books vii and viii. Cf. also sec. 11 for errors common 
to M and T. 
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3. The following citations exemplify Group A(2). They come from 
the correcting hands of T and are accepted by the Oxford editors.! 
vil. 1.2 ceperunt] MPFUpHT?LA 
vii. 21. 6 curaque sunt] MPFOT?A?2 


4. From footnote 1 on this page it is clear that the readings of O 
coincide closely with those of the correcting hands of T.? The follow- 
ing examples will illustrate: 

vii. 5. 7 ~habuit] MPFUpBOT?D?A2 
vii. 8. 5 abstinuere] MPFUpBOT?D?A2 
vii. 16. 3 favit] MPFUpBOT?D® 

5. The readings in this section as well as in the two succeeding ones 
represent Group B(1). They are rejected by the Oxford editors, and 
yet they construe grammatically and are not wholly without merit. 
By the cases in Group B(1) to some extent and especially in B(2) will 
the ultimate value of T stand or fall, since, if the readings of our manu- 
script which are not accepted by the Oxford editors are peculiar to it 
in particular or to its family in general, we have good evidence for the 
inferiority of either one in those readings. In the following cases the 
rejected readings of T are also those of the entire tradition of manu- 
scripts, so that T is no more inferior than the others: 

vii. 2. 10 diverbiaque] deverbiagque MPFUpBOHTDLA and the new Thesaurus 
Latinae linguae 

vii. 14. 5 erat] erant MPFUpBOHTDLA, Alschefski, Madvig 

vii. 23. 6 demitti| dimitti MPFUpOHTDLA 

6. In the following examples the rejected readings of T are those of 
all the manuscripts except one :* 

vii. 21. 4 quorum] quarum MPFUpHTDLA, Alschefski 
vii. 23. 6 tegi] integi MPFUpOHTDL, Alschefski 

1T have found 129 cases fulfilling the conditions of this group. Additional instances 
are: vii. 5. 8 remissa] M°UpT! vel T?; vii. 6. 9 occideretur] HT? vel T1A2. The order of 
closeness of the other manuscripts to T?, with occasional figures indicating the same as 
in n. 2 on p. 234, is as follows: Up(102)PFA(with A2)0(85)M(67)DHL(11). In these 


readings M stands not so close to T? as to T, but not so far away as HDLA from T?; 
O stands close to T?. 


2 T have found 85 examples of readings common to the two manuscripts. 


3 Of the 51 readings of T belonging to this group in Book vii I have found 16 in which 
its rejected reading has the support of the entire tradition of manuscripts, and 16 like- 
wise in the 52 readings of Book viii. 


41 have found 11 cases of this sort in each of Books vii and viii. 
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7. The following are readings in Group B(1) in which the MS T is 
confirmed by only four or less of the other manuscripts :! 


vii. 12. 6 consules] cons (vel cds.) is MPT, tis Madvig, Weissenborn 
viii. 9.9 insiluit] insilinit MPFHT, Alschefski, Weissenborn 

vii. 9.2 ante] antea HTDLA 

viii. 4. 11 en ego] ego HTDLA 


8. The readings in this as in the following section represent Group 
B(2), and are universally rejected. There are 44 examples of this group 
in Book vii and 75 in Book viii. In the first reading to be cited the en- 
tire manuscript tradition is at fault ;? the second reading of T is shared 
by all the manuscripts except one;* and the third is shared by all ex- 


1T have found only 12 cases of this sort in Book vii, of which only 4 are peculiar to 
some or all of the T family, and in no case is the reading confined to T alone; and 11 
cases in Book viii, of which 5 are restricted to members of the T family, 2 being peculiar 
to T (and T?). Other examples in these several categories are: 

a) Those not restricted to the T family, Book vii: 
7. 9 sustineri] sustinere BTDL 13. 9 non in] non MT (fort. recte, edd.) 
21. 1 promiscuum] promiscum MPFHT, Alschefski, Weissenborn 
21. 3 fenoris) foenoris PHTD 
(For others see critical apparatus of Oxford text under 22. 9; 25. 5; 37. 16.) 

b) Those restricted to the T family, Book vii: 
12. 3 portae] porta T? (forta T)DLA 
(For others see critical apparatus of Oxford text under 28. 9; 30. 18.) 

c) Those not restricted to the T family, Book viii: 
12. 4 in re publica] in rep MP? vel P!TD, Alschefski (accusative) 
12. 6 in deditionem] in deditione MPFT? 
(For others see critical apparatus of Oxford text under 12. 12; 18. 7; 33. 5.) 

d) Those restricted to the T family, Book viii: 
8. 11 inde] unde HTDLA (fort. recte, edd.) 
19. 8 ut et] et ut HT DLA 3. 2 Samnites] samnitas T, Alschefski 
7. 22 structo) extructo T? 
That the readings of T in this group, B(1), of which there are 51 in Book vii and 52 in 
Book viii, are by no means restricted to the T family can be seen at a glance by looking 
at the figures representing the number of coincidences of reading between T and each 
of the other manuscripts, as follows: 
Book vii: H(43), D(43), P(41), A(40), DLA(39), F(38), L(37), M(36), 0(33), Up(29) 
Book viii: P(44), H(41), D(41), F(41), A(38), M(37), 0(36), Up(35), L(35), DLA(34) 


? This is the only case of this sort in Book vii, but there are 8 in Book viii, as: 
viii. 15. 9 Publilius] publius MPFUpOHTDLA 
viii. 20. 6 Vitruviumque] vitrubiumg. MPF(?) UpOHTDLA 


3 Thereis another instance in vii. 9. 7 rumpentibus] erumpentibus MP'FBOHTDLARn, 
and there are 6 instances in Book viii, as: 
viii. 14. 10 concilia] consilia PFUpDOHTDLA 
viii. 22. 6 <in><insulas] insulas MPFUpOHTDL 
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cept two.! The readings, then, in all these cases are spread very gen- 
erally throughout all the manuscripts of the Nicomachean recension. 
vii. 8.6 Signinis] signis MPFUpBOHTDLA 

vii. 40. 4 minore] minor MPFUpOHTDA 

vii. 3.5 ex qua parte] ea qua parte MPFBOTDLA 


9. This section comprises those undesirable readings of Group B(2) 
which are at the same time limited to a small number of manuscripts. 
The first reading of T to be cited is shared by four manuscripts not 
restricted to the T family.? The second reading has the authority of 
the five manuscripts of the T family. The third reading has the au- 
thority of T alone.* These readings are as follows: 


vii. 7. 2 hortante legato] hortantes legato MTD(?)LA 
vii. 1. 8 plebis] plebi HTDLA 
vii. 2. 7 taciebant] faciebant T 
1 There are 3 more instances in Book vii: 
vii. 27. 3 alieni] alienis MPFHTDLA 
vii. 32. 7 luxu] fuzu MPFUpHTDA 
vii. 37. 11 quieto] quia ee PRFUpDOHTDL 
There are also 8 instances in Book viii, as: 
viii. 13. 5 Asturae] saturae MPFUpOHTA? 
viii. 15. 3 defendi] defendendi MPFOTDLA 


2 Of the 44 cases belonging to Group B(2) in Book vii, there are 8 supported by 5 or 
less manuscripts, including T, but not restricted to the T family, as: 
vii. 15. 12 Poetelio] petilio OTDLA 
vii. 16. 7 vectigal inopi] vectigalis inopi P?F BT? vel T! 
(For others see critical apparatus under vii. 18. 1 Peticus and vii. 24. 4 alligato revectus.) 
Of the 75 cases belonging to Group B(2) in Book viii, 20 are supported by 5 or less manu- 
scripts, including T, but not restricted to the T family, as: 
viii. 10. 13 divo] diu eo PTD (ut videtur) 
viii. 24. 3 Acheronte] acherente MPT A? 
(For others see critical apparatus under viii. 24. 7 inundatis and viii. 26. 3 Charilaus.) 
3 There are 25 cases in Group B(2) of Book vii where the readings are confined to 
some or all members of the T family, as: 
vii. 5. 7 habuit] abstulit HTDLA 
vii. 6. 8 evenisset] eveniret HTDLA 
(See also vii. 16. 1 Duillio.) 
In Book viii there are 22 cases of this sort, as: 
viii. 4. 3 consilia] consul TDLA 
viii. 7. 9 concurrissent] concucurrissent HT 
(See also viii. 7. 22 exempli.. . . tristis.) 


4In Book vii there are only 5 such cases (see critical apparatus under vii. 10. 3 
Tarpeia deiecit; vii. 13. 5 a Vetis; vii. 16. 7 vectigal inopi; vii. 32. 2 Saticulam). In Book 
viii there are 5 more, as: viii. 5. 1 Ibi] ubi T; viii. 7. 7 paulum; viii. 17. 9 a Paesto. In 
some of the cases where T alone has an untenable reading, some or all of the other 
manuscripts are in no better position. For example, in vii. 16. 7 vectigalis opi, T stands 
one step nearer to the correct reading (vectigal inopi) than the reading vectigalis inopi 
of P?FET? (see also vii. 13. 5 a Veits). 
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10. The following example will suffice to show that the MSS 
PFUpB share the tradition of T?: 
vii. 14. 1 censebat] censebat P'FUpBT? vel T? ! 


But many examples also show that these manuscripts are not inde- 
pendent of the tradition of T, as the following: 
vil. 7.9 sustineri] sustinere BTDL 
vii. 11. 3 foedae populationes] foedae populationis PFBTDLA? 
vii. 18. 1 Peticus] paeticus MP?T 

11. The MSS M and T were shown above to be closely connected 
in sharing accepted readings of the Oxford text.? Their common tra- 
dition is still further cemented by the phenomenon of common error, 
as in the following examples: 
viil. 39. 13 Papius] papus MT 
vii. 13.9 non in] non MT [fort. recte, edd.] 
vii. 32.2 Gaurum] c. aurum MTDL3 

12. Readings such as the following, involving errors common to O 
and T in restricted groups of manuscripts, are rare: 
vii. 15. 12 Poetelio] petilio OTDLA 
vii. 42. 8 Norbam] norbe MPOT 
viii. 26. 3 Charilaus] charialaus POTD 

After this evaluation of T, of which the results at every turn seem 
fairly to recommend this manuscript to a worthier place in the stem- 
ma, it may be well now to examine it palaeographically. In the follow- 
ing pages are gathered from the readings of T any symptoms which 
seem to identify the nature and nationality of its parent. These symp- 
toms are specifically of rustic capitals, possibly of uncials, and of an 
Irish script. The exact readjustment of the various influences which 
worked to make up the family tree of T lies beyond the scope of our 
evidence. One can, however, satisfactorily account for all the symp- 
toms presented by conceiving the immediate original of T to have been 
written in an Irish pointed hand (Professor Rand places T in the 
period of Tours immediately following the Irish period), copied from a 
manuscript of (Spanish?) uncials, and ultimately tracing its lineage to 
a manuscript in rustic capitals. 

? Another case out of many will be found in the critical apparatus under viii. 3. 5 fuere. 

2 See p. 234, sec. 2. 


3 See also the critical apparatus under viii. 11. 8 accisae; vii. 5. 8 remissa; viii, 24. 7 
inundatis. 
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SYMPTOMS OF RUSTIC CAPITALS 


[An asterisk indicates that a correcting hand has corrected to the Oxford 


11.8 fidem] Idem [also MPFUpBOEHDLA?] 
5.7  Publicolam] publico Iam* [see also vii. 32. 15] 


i, 39. 6 electos] eiectos [also MPFUpOHDLA] 


28. 6 in oculis] same, corrected from nocuis 


ri. 30.2 cum L. Iulio] cum iulio [i. tulio M] 
li. 30. 7 aeternis] alternis [also HDLA] 
ri. 4.5 Vetos] same, corrected from velos 


18. 8 iussae] lussae[?] 


. 4.14 Veits] helis* 
. 46.6 = maiorum] malorum* 
. 27.8 confixere] conflexere m* conflixere [also PDA] [deflexit 


in near vicinity] 
40. 12 Volscorum] wulscorum uu corrected from uli? 
4.7  Tulius Iulus] iullus tullius [also HD] 


i. 38.4 Aemilium] camillum* [also HDLA] 
i. 19.7 favebunt] fallebunt* 

i. 28. 8 ez] et* [see also vii. 40. 4] 

. 40. 


bo 


iam] tam* 


UNCIAL SYMPTOMS 


. 3.6 conglobandi] con|cloban di* 

. 21.4 agro] acro* m? agro with uncial open g 

i. 36. 10 vagari] vacari* [see also x. 17. 2 vagamur] vacamur] 
. 10. 10 genujlcenu* 

. 34. 10 sed cum] same, ¢ corrected from d 

. 40. 2 ac conloquia] ad conloquia 


accirt| accidi* 


ok 
. 12.3 portis| fortis* 
7 


confutare] conputare 


. 35. 11 fallentes| pallentes [also HDLA] 
. 80. 7 nos proj nostro* [also MPDLA] 
i. 31.8 tectis] testis* 
. 6.8 — esset] same, t corrected from s 
8.3  cussul cust[?}u* 
vi. 
vi. 
viii. 


8.10  sese] sete* 
9.1 ducis] ducit* 
1.4  proelium|] pretium* 


1“Tes barres de E, F, L, T sont courtes’’ (Steffens, Paléographie latine [éd. fran.; 
Paris, 1910), p. iii under “‘Capitalis rustica.” 

* This mistake, it seems to me, could be made more easily from rustic capitals than 
from any other script, in which event the scribe would be looking at a manuscript writ- 
ten in rustic capitals. 
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There are also scores of errors in the first hand of T which can be 
explained only on the supposition that in the immediate background 
of T was a manuscript which observed no word-division, as the fol- 
lowing: 

vi. 3.5 déponi Sutrinosque] deponis utrinosq:* 

vi. 3.6 conglobandi coewndique] con|cloban dico eundiquae* 

vi. 4.5 occupatis ibi] occupati sibi* 

vi. 4. 12 quadrato substructum] quadratos obstructum m? sub... . 


IRISH SYMPTOMS! 


Bfor L? — vi. 28. 4 A.] aulum l corrected from 6b 
viii. 17. 7 attulerunt] same, | @orrected from b 
Dfor B vi. 3.6 ab] ad* [see also vi. 9. 7; vi. 10. 2; vii. 7. 6; vii. 11. 1; 
viii. 7. 7] 
D for L [through easy confusion of | and }] 
vii. 4.5 summo loco] sum modo* 


Doubling of consonants: 
a) Wrongly doubled: 
g vi. 27.6 fugere] suggere* 
lL vi. 32.3 Aemilium] aemillium* 
vii. 32. 11 mole] molle 
p vi. 35.3 aperirent] apperirent 
vii. 20.9 Apollinis] appollonis 
r vi. 34. 6 tererent| terrerent m? tereret 
vill. 18. 4 morerentur] morre— 
s vii. 830.9 Campani simus] capanissimus m?* cépani simus 
b) Wrongly neglected: 
c vi. 29.3 ac clamore] a clamore* 
lL vi. 27.4 Regillensis} regilensis 
vi. 35. 7 sollemne] solemne* 
p vi. 36. 1 opportune] oportunae m? oportune [see also vii. 35. 10] 
r vi. 28.9 perferret] perferet* 
E for I vi. 37. 8 Calvi] calve e corrected on t 
vi. 38. 1 dilata] delata* 
vi. 39. 10 potentibus] potentebus* 


! For orthographical Irish symptoms see Max Manitius, Geschichte der lateinischen 
Literatur des Mittelalters (Miinchen, 1911), 1, 466; Traube, Poetae Latint Aevi Carolini, 
III, I, in the series ‘‘Mon. germ. Hist.,”” pp. 795 ff. Some possibly Irish symptoms, ex- 
emplified by this manuscript, will be omitted as not being conclusive, as: A for O, 
AE for E, B for D, B for H, B for P, E for A, L for D, O for U. 


2 “B et l se font remarquer par la courbure de leurs hastes vers la gauche”’ (Steffens, 
p. xiv). 
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H: 


a) Omitted: 
vi. 31.5 Horatius] oratius* 
vi. 40. 17 hostium] ostiwm* [ef. vii. 25. 4 ostia] hostia] 
vii. 2. 11 lege hac] lege ac* 
vii. 6.6 ab hac] ab ac* 
vii. 26.6 hactenus] actenus* 


b) Added: 

vi. 31. 7 exiret] exhiret* 
vi. 32. 4 Iisdem] hisdem [see also vii. 33. 3; vii. 37. 3] 
vi. 33. 1 coorta] cohorta* [see also vii. 24. 7] 
vi. 36. 1 adorti] adhorti* 
vii. 4.3  ostentatione] hostentatione* 

I for E vi. 28. 4 convenere] same, corrected from convenire 
vi. 33. 8 segnius] same, e corrected from 7 [see also vii. 18. 10] 


vi. 36. 10 Liciniusque] licinius|qui 
vi. 37.8 curules] curulis 
N for PI [through similarity of p and r, and of ri and n] 
vi. 12.7 capientes| canentes* [also HDLA] 
N for R [peculiarly Irish symptom] 
vi. 9.3  cordi] condi* 
vi. 9.10 forte] fonte* [also L, fronte (FHDA)] 
vii. 33. 2 viriumque] same, r corrected from n 
viii. 7. 15 veritus] same, r corrected from n 
N for R viii. 21. 1 unus] verum H, venrum TDLA 
ix. 35. 6 gererent] generent* 
x. 6.7 Ramnes] same, r corrected from n 
x. 28. 11 respirandi] re corrected from m 
N for RI [peculiarly Irish symptom] 
vi. 34. 6 mos (25 letters ahead: moris)] mons m? moris 
vi. 26. 2 habueritis] habentis* 
N for S [through similarity of r and s]! 
vi. 36. 1 gestientes] gentientes* 
Z vii. 10.8 certaminis distulerat]—indistulerat* 
vii. 17.3 incessu] incensu* [see also S for N] 
P for M [through similarity of m and n] 
vii. 32. 11 mole] molle m corrected from p 
P for N vi. 4.3 constat] coptat* 
vi. 9.11 ante] apte* 
R [peculiarly Irish symptom] 
forIM vii. 37.4 ultimo] same, corrected from ultro 
for NT _ ix. 38.7 concurrunt] same, nt corrected from r 
1 See p. 242, n. 1. 
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for P vii. 10. 1 primores] same, p corrected from r 
RI for M x, 42.2 mixtum] rixatum* 
RI for R vil. 8.1 Mars belli] maris bello m? mars bello 
vii. 30. 23 futuris] futuriis 
RN for NS _ vii. 14.1  censebat] cernebat* censebat [also LRn] 
cernebat. censebat MOA 
R for S! vii. 7.3 — exercitus] exercitur* [see also S for R] 
S for N [through similarity of n to r}}! 
vii. 15. 10 Tarquinienses] tarquinilesses 
vii. 16. 7 vectigal inopi] vectigalis opi m? vectigalis inopi 
S for R} vi. 6.14 Tertius] testius 
vii. 30. 22 animi re—] animis 
vii. 12.9 Hi robora] hi[=his?]* 
TI for CI vi. 27.2 Lucio] lutio 
Licinio] litinio* 
vi. 27.4 Sulpicius] sulpitius* 
U omitted in AU 
vi. 3.6 aut] ad* 
vi. 5.2 haud] had [see next item for possible explanation] 


— 


U subscript vi. 15. 5 thesauris] tensqris, then tensauris m? te sauris [sic] 
Y for I vi. 42.5 inclitamque] inclytamgq: 


ix. 29. 10 stirpe] styrpe 
x. 38. 10 stirpis] styrpis 
x. 41.3  stirpique] styrpiq: 


There are also cases where errors of T resulting from a misunder- 
standing or an inaccurate observation of abbreviations in the source of 
T seem to reveal abbreviations in the source of T which are found in 
Irish manuscripts and in some instances peculiar to them, as the fol- 
lowing: 

vi. 29. 6 oppida| oppid—* [perhaps because of subscript a, which is found oc- 
vasionally in Irish manuscripts 

vil. 35. 2 inquit] iquit* 

vi. 8.9 includunt] icludunt* [t=in is Trish] 

vi. 7.4 et in] etiam* [from etiz?] 

vi. 24. 2 castra] casta* [ta=tra] 

vi. 32. 8 sed eques] seguens* [§= sed is found in Irish manuscripts] 


UNIVERSITY OF AKRON 


1“En beaucoup de manuscrits il est facile de le confondre avec r’” (Steffens, p. xiv, 
on s). 

















NOTES ON LUCAN’S PHARSALIA 
By H. C. Nuttine 


I 


“Bellorum o socii, qui mille pericula Martis 
Mecum,” ait, ‘“‘experti decimo iam vincitis anno, 
Hoe cruor arctois meruit diffusus in arvis 
Volneraque et mortes hiemesque sub Alpibus actae?”’ [i. 299 ff.] 


NSPIRED by the words of Curio, Caesar decides to force the issue 
raised by his crossing of the Rubicon; and he calls upon his troops 
for support in a speech the first lines of which are here cited. 

On verse 299 Cortius makes the following remark: ‘‘Bellorum socii 
scripsit, ut curate exprimeret usitatam Caesari compellationem Com- 
militones, ut iam vidit Beroaldus.”’ So LeJay: “traduction du ‘com- 
militones’ de César.” 

Lucan, of course, owes much to Vergil; and as Caesar, with the 
Gallic campaigns behind him, is represented as girding himself for new 
efforts, it certainly is a temptation to find Lucan’s inspiration in the 
words of Aeneas shipwrecked on the shores of Africa: 

“O socii (neque enim ignari sumus ante malorum), 
O passi graviora, dabit deus his quoque finem”’ [Aen. i. 198 ff.]. 

In either instance, associates in past perils are appealed to, and the 
use of the term socii is thus quite natural. So, as he invaded Italy, 
Caesar is represented by Petronius' as using the word comites in ad- 
dressing his troops.” 

As for the use of commilitones in addresses to soldiers, Suetonius 
does indeed say that it was Caesar’s practice to employ this ingratiat- 
ing term.? But Caesar’s policy of reporting his speeches in the indirect 


1 Sat. 122. 169. 

2 An example of much more abrupt employment of the vocative socii is found in the 
brief and burried speech of Domitius, when he calls upon his men to make a sortie and 
break down a bridge before Corfinium (ii. 483 ff.). When speaker and hearers are of 
equal or approximately the same rank, the use of socii calls for no comment (see iii. 
716; vi. 164). 

5 Tul. 67. 2. 
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form in the Commentaries precludes there a direct check upon this 
statement. The single test case is in a fragment, and in this the con- 
ventional milites appears.’ 

Only once in Caesar’s extant writings is commilitones certainly 
found, and there it is put into the mouth of the renegade Labienus, 
who uses it contemptuously in addressing some Caesarian prisoners 
who had fallen into the hands of Pompey’s troops.” 

Because of the unmetrical character of both commilitones and 
milites, Lucan is not in a position to bear any direct witness to Caesar’s 
regular practice; but it is worth noting that the poet’s standard in 
Caesar’s speeches is the collective miles, which most nearly reflects 
milites. 

On general principles, the employment of the singular collective 
might seem to mark formality or aloofness on the part of the speaker. 
But, as above noted, Lucan’s choice of terms was limited; and he cer- 
tainly does not mean that the appellation miles should be understood 
as in any way slighting. Note, for example, the following: 

“Q domitor mundi, rerum fortuna meorum, 
Miles, adest totiens optatae copia pugnae’’’ [vii. 250 ff.]. 

Being a poet, Lucan can compensate for limitation in one direction 
by using a rather wide range of expressions in addresses to troops. This 
tendency appears most readily in passages in which the speaker is 
someone other than Caesar. In addition to socii, already mentioned, 
such appellations are: cohortes,* comites,> iuvenes,® iuventus,’ manus,’ 


1 Kubler, C. Julii Caesaris Commentarii, III, 139: ‘‘Non frustrabo vos, milites.’’ This 
is true also of the speeches which Caesar ascribes to Curio and others (BC ii. 39. 2; 
BG vi. 8. 4 and vii. 38. 2). As against milites, one later manuscript reads commilitones 
in BG iv. 25. 3, where a standard-bearer is the speaker. 


2 BC iii. 71. 4. (In the corrupt text of tbid. ii. 29. 3, commilites is used of soldiers 
among themselves, and not in address.) 


3 Cf. i. 342; iv. 273; v. 320, 344; vii. 744; by Cato, ix. 613; by Petreius, iv. 213. The 
writer of the Bellum Africum (16. 1) represents Labienus as using the phrase miles tiro 
as a form of contemptuous address. The emphasis there seems to be upon tiro. 


4 iii. 360. 

5 iv. 516 (spoken by a tribune). 

8 iv. 480; vi. 155; vii. 318; cf. Vergil Aen. ii. 348; ix. 51, etc. 
7 iv. 476; v. 323; ix. 256; cf. Vergil op. cit. viii. 499. 


ii. 532; cf. Vergil op. cit. x. 294. 
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tiro,' and viri.2 In this connection it may be added that Lucan is in 
accord with the usage of his times in applying the term turba to mili- 
tary and other groups without any derogatory implication.’ 


II 
“Vive, licet nolis, et nostro munere,”’ dixit, 
“Cerne diem. Victis iam spes bona partibus esto 
Exemplumque mei. Vel, si libet, arma retempta, 
Et nihil hac venia, si viceris ipse, paciscor”’ [ii. 512 ff.]. 

With these words Caesar dismisses Domitius after the surrender of 
Corfinium. The latter part of the closing line is not altogether free 
from difficulty. Some of the editors punctuate as here, others (among 
them Housman) connect ipse with paciscor.‘ 

As a matter of fact, the pronoun seems rather superfluous. In the 
first place, si viceris, without addition, would be a satisfactory se- 
quence to arma retempta (514); and, on the other hand, there appears 
to be no reason for intensive stress on the subject of paciscor. 

As Caesar is the victor on the present occasion, the personal pro- 
noun tu (metrical considerations aside) might have been used to mark 
the antithesis, i.e., st tu viceris. Hence it may help toward an under- 
standing of this passage to note that ipse does not always show pure 
intensive force, but often hardly more than attests a contrast or bal- 
ance; e.g., “His rebus cognitis Caesar legiones . . . . in itinere resistere 
iubet, ipse ad naves revertitur” (Caesar BG v. 11. 1). 

There is no question here of acting in person versus by proxy; nor is 
the pronoun otherwise strictly intensive. Its real function is to mark 
a balance: Caesar orders his troops to do one thing, and he does an- 
other. Compare also the situation in the following citation from Lucan: 

Non pudet, heu! Caesar, soli tibi bella placere 
Iam manibus damnata suis? Hos ante pigebit 
Sanguinis? His ferri grave ius erit? Ipse per omne 
Fasque nefasque rues? [v. 310 ff.]. 


1In address, only in v. 363. The other occurrences (in narrative) are also in the 
singular; perhaps the analogy of miles has to do with this choice. 

2i. 191; vii. 738; cf. Vergil op. cit. ii. 668; ix. 376, ete. 

3 E.g., vii. 265; of the Senate, v. 20. 

4 As to the grouping si viceris ipse Francken says: ‘“‘probandum, si ipse oppositum 
haberet ‘alius pro te.’’’ Hence he joins ipse to paciscor. But surely such argument 
would apply with equal force against the combination ipse paciscor; for where is the 
“oppcsitum” alius pro me? 
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In this apostrophe to Caesar, his attitude is balanced against that 
of his soldiers, who want to discontinue the civil strife. The antithesis, 
marked first by soli (vs. 310), is carried forward by zpse, which may 
be rendered “on your part, will you, ete.’”! 

As for the example at the head of this note, Caesar has won, and 
Domitius may win. This balance is well marked by attaching zpse to 
viceris, where, as above suggested, its effect is little different from that 
of the pronoun tu; it may be rendered formally ‘‘on your part”’ or “‘in 
turn,” or by an emphatic ‘‘you.’” 


Ill 


Ut effuso Caesar decurrere passu 
Vidit et ad certam devotos tendere mortem, 
“Tela tene iam, miles,” ait, “ferrumque ruenti 
Subtrahe. Non ullo constet mihi sanguine bellum. 
275 +Vincitur haud gratis, iugulo qui provocat hostem. 
fn sibi vilis adest invisa luce iuventus 
Iam damno peritura meo. Non sentiet ictus, 
Incumbet gladiis, gaudebit sanguine fuso. 
Deserat his fervor mentes, cadat impetus amens, 
Perdant velle mori.’’ Sic deflagrare minaces 
Incassum et vetito passus languescere bello, 
Substituit merso dum nox sua lumina Phoebo [iv. 271 ff.]. 


Toward the end of the first Spanish campaign, Lucan represents the 
Pompeians, made desperate by lack of water, as charging madly 
against Caesar’s line, which had been drawn up against them. In 281 
the traditional commentary supplies est with passus, making Caesar 
the subject of this verb form. 

This certainly is very awkward; for passus, as a participle, leads 
the reader to expect in a following main clause a verb with the same 
subject. May it not be that passus here is a noun and the subject of 
one of Lucan’s occasional historical infinitives? In 271 the enemy ad- 
vance effuso passu; and to this the statement passus languescere would 
form a natural contrast. 

This interpretation makes a far better sentence; but neither it nor 


1 Simpler illustrations in the Caesarian style are found in iv. 734; v. 381; viii. 244. 
Note also a duplex example in Cicero Tusc. disp. ii. 4: ‘‘est enim philosophia paucis con- 
tenta iudicibus, multitudinem consulto ipsa fugiens, eique ipsi et suspecta et invisa,” 
i.e., “on its part... . in turn.” 

2It is interesting that the paraphrase in the note of Farnabius runs as follows: 
“sicubi tu victor fueris.”’ 
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any other can bring down to the level of common sense such a flight 
of fancy as that in which the poet here indulges. If we wish to know 
what the actual facts of the case were, we have but to turn to Caesar’s 
straightforward account.! 

By him it is stated that he was building works to cut the Pompeians 
off from access to the river, and that they marched out and drew up in 
battle array in order to make it necessary for him to recall his men who 
were at work on the walls. This he did, and the two lines stood facing 
each other. Caesar’s soldiers now expected him to strike a telling blow; 
but he still hoped to win by strategy without bloodshed, and (more im- 
portant still) the two lines were so close together, and the enemy’s 
camp so near, that there was no chance of fighting to any purpose: for 
if the enemy were hard pressed, they had but to fall back and, under 
cover of the support from their own rampart, take refuge in their 
camp. After a period of watchful waiting the end of the day came, and 
both parties retired. 

According to Lucan, the Pompeians charged with wild abandon 
against Caesar’s line, which he held motionless, because he feared 
greater loss, if he advanced to meet so desperate a charge. This cooled 
the ardor of the enemy and, when sunset came, they gave up the at- 
tempt. 

It is perfectly clear that Lucan is not in the slightest degree in- 
terested in squaring his account with easily ascertainable facts. He is 
writing a little extravaganza, and drawing heavily on his imagina- 
tion. If this were not so, it would be pertinent to inquire what the 
Pompeians were supposed to be doing in the hours that intervened be- 
tween the beginning of their charge and the time of sunset. Were they 
engaged in a lengthy war-dance that worked off their energy, while 
Caesar’s troops stood at attention and watched the performance? 

Furthermore, before representing Caesar as holding his men in- 
active in the face of a furious charge, Lucan might well have reviewed 
the former’s account of the battle of Pharsalus. There Caesar defi- 
nitely stamps such procedure as a fault in tactics, and roundly criti- 
cizes Pompey for holding his line immobile in the face of an attack, 
giving at length his reasons for this criticism.” 

1 BC i. 82 ff. 


2 Ibid. iii. 92. With a delightful faculty for mixing things up, Lucan makes the two 
lines charge simultaneously at Pharsalus (vii. 385). 
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This is not the place to discuss the Pharsalia as a historical source 
book; but the treatment of this particular incident is significant in this 
connection. Whatever some may have thought, Lucan surely believed 
himself to be a poet; and, in another connection to be sure, he stigma- 
tizes as a carping critic the man who expects a poet to adhere to plain 
fact.! 

IV 

Non ullo saecula dono 
Nostra carent maiore deum, quam Delphica sedes 
Quod siluit [v. 111 ff.]. 

Aside from Housman, hardly anyone has noted the peculiar phras- 
ing of this sentence. Of course the poet means that the age has suf- 
fered no greater loss than the closing of the oracle; but a rod-and-line 
interpretation of his words would make him say that the closing was 
one of the good things not attained. 

In this connection Housman calls attention to the use of ne in cer- 
tain substantive clauses attached to phrases which contain a verb of 
preventing or the like, e.g.: 

Hoc solum crimen meritae bene detrahe terrae, 
Ne nostram videare fidem felixque secutus 
Et damnasse miser [viii. 125 ff.]. 

In these words the people of Lesbos beg Pompey to spare them the 
stigma of seeming to have depended upon them when he was fortunate 
and to have discarded them when in adversity. As explaining hoc 
solum crimen, the substantive clause should not be negative; but ne is 
written (rather illogically, from this point of view) in deference to 
detrahe of the governing phrase. 

Such use of substantive ne-clauses is common in Latin literature 
generally.2 Something more obscure is involved in a sentence like that 
at the head of this note, as well as in the following example, which 
also is cited by Housman: 

Hoe quoque securis oneris fortuna remisit 
Sollicitus menti quod abest favor [iv. 398 ff.]. 

This of the happy lot of the Pompeians mustered out of service at 
the end of the first Spanish campaign: they have no longer to worry 

lix, 359 ff.: “Invidus.... qui vates ad vera vocat.”’ 


2 For other illustrations see the American Journal of Philology, LII, 53 ff. 
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about giving support to either side in the contest. Grammatically 
considered, the quod-clause is an expansion of hoc... . oneris; and a 
literal interpretation of the text would make the poet responsible for 
the absurd statement that fortune excused these soldiers from the 
burden of being at ease in regard to the farther progress of the war. 

It might perhaps be said that, in some such fashion as in the ne- 
clause of viii. 125 ff. just cited, the quod-clause here gets a negative 
twist (abest) in deference to remisit of the main clause. Or it is possible 
that cross-analogy is at work both here and in the passage that stands 
at the head of this note.' 

For the latter, another method of interpretation is suggested by a 
rendering which Haskins proposes without comment: “In no way has 
our age lost a greater gift of heaven than in the fact that the Delphic 
temple has been silent.” If this rendering is meant to be at all exact, it 
recognizes quod as in relative use and interprets it in the sense of (in eo) 
quod.? 

It may be worth while here to compare some other passages in 
which the absence of an antecedent expression for a relative is notice- 
able: 


Quid? Illa vis quae tandem est, quae investigat occulta, quae inventio 
atque cogitatio dicitur? Ex hacne tibi terrena mortalique natura et caduca 
concreta ea videtur, aut qui primus... . omnibus rebus imposuit nomina, 
aut qui dissipatos homines congregavit 


In this passage Cicero is discussing the godlike powers of the soul 
as evidence of its divine nature. Thus, he argues, the power of inven- 
tion is inexplicable as a function of any earthborn product. To make a 
structural unity of the passage, it seems necessary to regard qui as 
representing (eius) qui, or (in eo) qui, ie., “in the case of the man 
who.” So again: 


Leges in superos datas 

Et qui tempora digerit 

Quattuor praecipitis deus 

Anni, disposuit vices [ibid. 1093 ff.]. 

1E.g., in iv. 398 ff. it would have been natural to say: ‘Hoc... . muneris fortuna 

dedit, quod abest favor.” With shift to a sentiment of ‘‘opposite’? meaning (‘‘Hoc 
oneris fortuna remisit’’), the quod-clause remains unaffected—just as the dative con- 
struction with dare still holds good when a verb of opposite meaning (e.g., eripere) is 
substituted. 


gloriar: quod or in eo gloriari quod, as in Cicero Tusc. disp. v. 40 and i. 48. 
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In the second line, Zt qui stands for Et (in eum) qui. The concise 
expression here is less abrupt because of in superos of the preceding 
clause.! 

5 
Ipse pavet ne tela sibi dextraeque negentur 
Ad scelus hoe Caesar: vicit patientia saevi 
Spem ducis, et iugulos non tantum praestitit ensis. 
(Nil magis adsuetas sceleri quam perdere mentis 
Atque perire timet). Tam diri foederis ictu 
Parta quies, poenaque redit placata iuventus [v. 368 ff.]. 


After a mutiny in which the soldiers demand release from war, Cae- 
sar closes a vigorous speech by ordering the execution of the ringlead- 
ers. There is a moment of anxious suspense; then discipline (patientia) 
prevails and ready swords dispatch the culprits. 

For line 372 the manuscripts offer both timet and tenet, the latter 
being adopted by both Hosius and Housman. With the difficulty of 
this reading no one seems to deal fully and fairly. 

Housman is content merely to quote from Usener: ‘‘consuetas 
mentes militum sceleribus nil aliud in castris retinet quam perdere 
pariter et perire,”’ i.e., “‘to kill’ and “‘to be killed.”” To use perdere and 
perire as antonyms in the sense “‘to lose” and “to be lost” would be 
simple enough; but ‘‘to kill’? and “to be killed” certainly puts a dis- 
tinct strain upon perdere.? Moreover, if a point of logic may be pressed, 
it is easy to see how a commander might strengthen his hold on some 
soldiers by giving them bloody work to do; but the same cannot very 
well be said of the victims who are killed.’ 

Certainly more attention should be given to the possibilities of the 
other reading timet, of which the subject would be Caesar: ‘He dreads 
nothing more than to lose control of minds inured to crime and [there- 


' Cf. Suetonius, Nero 39. 1: neque in ullos leniorem quam qui. 


2 Especially so in Lucan. He uses the verb perdere in 36 other passages, always with 
an object (once passive). The object is never a person, and the meaning “‘kill’’ nowhere 
appears. This certainly favors the view that, in the present passage, perdere is used in 
the ordinary sense, with mentis as its object. 


3 It is true that, for the sake of a rounded phrase, antonyms are sometimes coupled 
carelessly, as when a miser claims that it is a fine thing ‘‘to live and die”’ rich, though 
strictly he is thinking mostly or wholly of living. In the sentence under discussion the 
separation of the antonyms is rather against such a rhetorical flourish. 








\w 
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by] to be ruined,’’! the point being that his one chance of success in the 
war is to hold to his standard his war-hardened veterans.” 

From this point of view, it is interesting that some pages earlier, in 
a general introduction to this episode, Lucan speaks as follows of the 
state of Caesar’s mind when the mutiny broke out (240 ff.): 


Nullo nam Marte subactus 
Intra castrorum timuit tentoria ductor 
Perdere successus scelerum, cum paene fideles 
Per tot bella manus satiatae sanguine tandem 
Destituere ducem. 


This looks very much like an anticipation of adsuetas sceleri.... 
perdere mentis ....timet of the passage here under discussion; and 
farther along (1. 309) the verb timere is used again in describing Cae- 
sar’s attitude in regard to the temper of his troops: 


Militis indomiti tantum mens sana timetur. 


The lines cited at the head of this note call for one or two other 
comments. The words set in parentheses do not form a part of the 
narrative. Even with the reading tenet, the phrase is a generalization 
interjected by the poet; with timet it is a supplementary and paren- 
thetic comment on Caesar’s state of mind. 

The diri foederis of 372 seems to consist in the fact that the soldiers 
who have just been scornfully dismissed from the service* are given 
reinstatement in return for their killing of the ringleaders.’ It is a 
“dire’’ pact because Lucan regards the executions as a crime.® 

At first sight, there might seem to be serious difficulty with the 
closing phrase: poenaque redit placata iuventus; for at the beginning of 
Caesar’s speech the rank and file are with the ringleaders. They weak- 
en under the stinging words of their commander; yet, when he orders 

1 Cf. Haskins ad loc. A more trenchant example of the use of aique when logic de- 
mands ‘“‘and [thereby]’’ is seen in the following: ‘Sit Scipio clarus ille, cuius consilio 
atque virtute Hannibal in Africam redire atque Italia decedere coactus est’’ (Cicero, in 
Cat. iv. 21). Here, as in the passage from Lucan, a weighty consequence is marked by 


the appended clause: Hannibal is forced to return home and (thereby) to relieve Italy 
of his hated presence. 


2 Cf. the suggestion in Oudendorp’s note ad loc. 
3 See ll. 357 ff.: ‘“‘Discedite castris; tradite nostra viris ignavi signa Quirites.”’ 


4So the Egyptians claimed the establishment of a foedus with Caesar by reason 
of their murder of Pompey (ix. 1021): “hoe tecum percussum est sanguine foedus.”’ 


5 Scelus hoc (1. 369). 
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the execution of the prime movers in the mutiny, it is not at all cer- 
tain that he will be obeyed; the men act only under duress (note 
palientia, |. 369). 

However, looked at from the psychological standpoint, all is in 
order. After the high tension and uncertainty, the feelings of the men 
are relieved by the act and the sight of the killing. The crisis passed, 
they go back to their routine with a vague feeling that somehow or 
other Caesar has done them a favor in allowing them to make away 
with dangerous agitators. 

It is just possible, also, that artistic considerations had something 
to do with the turn at this point. Reference to the complete text will 
show that the phrase last cited rounds out the episode. Whether or 
not he consciously worked for such an effect, after the scene of violence 
and bloodshed Lucan certainly has achieved an admirable ‘quiet 
ending”’: 

Parta quies, poenaque redit placata iuventus.? 


VI 
Estque dei sedes, nisi terra et pontus et aer 


Et caelum et virtus? Superos quid quaerimus ultra? 
Iuppiter est, quodcumque vides, quodecumque moveris [ix. 577 ff.]. 


These words are put into the mouth of Cato, as he explains his 
reasons for not consulting the oracle of Jupiter Ammon. The close of 
the last verse here cited is much discussed. 

The variant reading quocumque moveris has claimed some atten- 
tion. But the balance is the other way; and Servius, who quotes the 
line,? attests the reading quodcumque. Accepting this, there is differ- 
ence of opinion as to the meaning of the phrase. 

Some think that it refers to our actions; others hold that it has to 
do with our impulses. In other words, it is a question whether moveris 
is used with middle force or as a strict passive. 

As to the second alternative, it is true, as has been pointed out,’ 
that our impulses are not all good; hence it is awkward to make di- 
vinity responsible for them. Here Weise has a saving suggestion in his 


1 Compare the effect of v. 700 ff. 
2On Vergil Georg. iv. 221. 


3E.g., by Francken ad loc. 
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exegesis: “deus habitat in omni mundo, et vero etiam in mente homi- 
nis verae virtutis studiosi.”’ 

From this point of view there is a very nice balance in the passage: 
first Cato says that the abode of deity is in land, sea, air, and sky, and 
in virtus, i.e., in the hearts of good men;! and he ends by asserting that 
the outside world which we see is Jupiter, as well as the impulses which 
we feel within.? 

Thus a rather good argument can be made out for regarding moveris 
as a strict passive. A syntactical consideration, too, looks in the same 
direction; for the cognate accusative quodcumque with moveris in the 
middle sense would seem a little out of the ordinary,* whereas parallels 


are easy to find for the accusative with a passive, e.g., “si... . cogi 
aliquid ....ab tribuno consules . . . . possent.’’4 
Vil 


Nulla fides pietasque viris, qui castra secuntur, 
Venalesque manus: ibi fas, ubi proxima merces; 
Aere merent parvo iugulumque in Caesaris ire 
Non sibi dant [x. 407 ff.]. 

When Caesar reached Alexandria, a plot was made to kill him, too, 
as well as Pompey. In the citation above, the poet is referring to the 
fact that the troops at the disposal of the Egyptian government were 
recruited in large part from old Roman soldiers, now serving as mer- 
cenaries. 

The long line of commentators and editors regard non sibi dant as 
meaning that these paid soldiers have no purpose of their own to 
serve in attacking Caesar’s life. Thus Haskins: “ ‘To assail the throat 
of Caesar they grant as a favor not to themselves,’ i.e., but to the 
Egyptians’; and Duff: ‘They attack Caesar’s life to gratify others.”’ 

If this is what Lucan means to say, he certainly uses strange Latin.® 

1 So virtus is used in iii. 475 to designate brave soldiers; cf. the use of pietas (ix. 180) 
and patientia (ix. 880). 

2 In 1. 564 Cato is referred to as deo plenus. 

3 The note in Usener treats it as a solecism; and Housman compares the difficult con- 
struction in Lucretius iii. 568 ff. 

4 Livy iv. 26. 10; ef. vi. 15. 13; so Lucan vi. 499, and Cicero p. Rab. Post. 17. Add also 
Cicero Lael. 88: “quae ab ea [i.e., natura] monemur.” 

5 Without context, the phrase would naturally be taken to mean “‘they do not allow 
themselves to... .” 
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Such an idea is far better conveyed by the verb praestare, which Pothi- 
nus is represented as using when urging the murder of Caesar (393 ff.) : 


Ite feroces 
Caesaris in iugulum; praestet Lagea iuventus 
Hoc regi, Romana sibi. 


Possibly, having expressed an idea once thus clearly, the poet was 
content to allow non sibi dant to stand loosely for the converse. An- 
other possibility is that dant here is used in the sense of imputant. On 
that basis the general idea would be that the soldiers, who are cheap 
mercenaries, do as they are told and feel that the murdering of Caesar 
is no concern of theirs; for them it is merely a matter of routine busi- 
ness.! 

The handbooks may not list such a meaning for the verb dare; but 
this sense must be recognized in certain idioms. Thus, if the soldiers 
felt responsibility and regret for acting against Caesar, it might very 
properly be said of them ‘‘culpae sibi dant”’ (i.e., imputant); if they 
counted their conduct a merit, ‘“laudi sibi dant”? would be in order. A 
detached and indifferent attitude on their part seems not inaptly in- 
dicated by “non sibi dant,’’ which would be another way of saying 
“nee culpae nec laudi sibi dant.’” 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


1Cf. Tacitus’ description of some soldiers of fortune (Ann. vi. 36. 4): quis (i.e. 
quibus) neque boni intellectus neque mali cura, sed mercede aluntur ministri sceleribus. 
2 The infinitive phrase iugulum ....in Caesaris ire of course functions as a noun 


object. Cf. Cicero p. Sex. Rosc. 48: “iam profecto te intelleges inopia criminum swm- 
mam laudem Sexto Roscio vitio et culpae dedisse.” 











STUDIES IN GREEK NOUN-FORMATION! 
DENTAL TERMINATIONS VI. 1 


Worps IN -dn -5a (ALSO -ba) AND -dos -dov 


By DororHEea CLINTON WoopWorRTH 


F THE 748 words in -dos -dov which have been collected, 531 
are common nouns and adjectives. Of the 239 nouns in -én 
or -da (including a few in short a), almost half are proper 

names, only 135 being common nouns. The proper names are not dis- 
cussed in this paper. Aside from a great many foreign place-names in 
-b0s which I have not counted in the total mentioned, the proper 
names with these terminations still include many presumably foreign 
words for both persons and places, along with a large number of Greek 
personal names, especially among the feminines, such as Myéa -én, 
with some 21 compounds, all names of women. 

A. A rough classification according to meaning of the common 
nouns and adjectives will precede any attempt to distinguish a suffix 
containing the -6-. 

1. Abstract nouns of primary derivation: 

46a ‘pleasure,’ Gada ‘lack,’ ados ‘decree’: *fad- ‘please’ 
6B5n ‘sight’ :d7- ‘see’ 

i5n ‘sheen of metal,’ €16n =eidos : *Fx5- ‘see’ 
orovén ‘libation’ :orévéw ‘pour’ 

apda ‘spot’: apdw ‘to water’ 

Topén, amomopsn : Tépdowar 

atovdn ‘haste’: o7evdw ‘hasten’ 

€5wdn ‘food’ : é5w ‘eat’ 

66wdn ‘fragrance’ :6¢w ‘smell’ 

or167 ‘overflow’ : dXéw ‘gush’ 

xAL6n ‘delicacy’: xAiw ‘be warm’ 

Kou.dn ‘care’: Kouew ‘tend’ 

adn ‘growth’: a\douar ‘grow’ 

Bados ‘walk, step,’ €uBador ‘area’: Baivw ‘go’ 
Aoimados ‘remainder’ : Netw ‘leave’ 


1 Cf. Introductory Note, Class. Phil., V, 323 ff. 
[CuassicaL Pumotoey, XXVII, July, 1932] 255 
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dpadn ‘plan’: ¢pafw ‘show, declare’ 

thabn, mAdbos ‘abundance of fluids,’ dvtirAadn ‘protection 
against damp,’ from an extension of pel- ‘flow’ 

kvdos ‘insult’: xvdafw ‘revile’ 

uvdos ‘dampness’: uvdaw ‘be damp’ 

Some of the nouns in the next group may equally well be regarded 
as abstract; others were perhaps analogical imitations of these. 

2. Words for noise:' 

ao.dn, w6n ‘song’ (aeidw), and avdy ‘speech,’ v6n ‘speech, song’: 
*ayed- ‘utter,’ ete. 

kéXados ‘shout’: kadéw ‘call’ 

dpuypuades, épumaydds ‘confused noise, din’: cf. épvyovra ‘bellow- 
ing’ 

xpouados ‘roar’: xpeuifw ‘whinny’ 

duados ‘uproar’ :duas, duos 

a&pados ‘rumbling,’ etc.:ef. apaBos ‘gnashing,’ apayyuds ‘clashing’ 

potBéos ‘rushing noise’: cf. potfos ‘whistling sound’ 

épados ‘strife, contest’ (Hesych.) may have been formed from épos 
on the analogy of xéXados, xpduados, duados, dpvypuasds, all of which 
have to do with the noises of battle. Or is it an o-stem? 

Bidn and Bvéoi, defined by Hesychius by xpotdua (musical note or 
air)—the latter also ‘musicians’-—may be placed here, though the text 
of the former at least is doubtful. 

3. Adjectives of primary derivation: 

aupadds, avadavéa ‘open’: avadairw 

€uBadds ‘square’: Baivw (cf. éuBaddv ‘area’) 

agados ‘displeasing’: adavdavw 

Bradds ‘flaccid’ : uéddw 

uadds ‘melting, flabby’: vadaw 

é7addés, dmndds ‘following’ : €rouar 

evdds ‘sparing’ : deidouat 

xavdds ‘yawning, roomy’: xaivw 

puvdds, wdos ‘dumb’: ubw ‘make inarticulate noises’ 
édwdds ‘hungry’ (ef. é6wdn) : €5w 


1 Brugmann comments on these words (Gr., II?, 1, 467), citing also Skt. ¢dbda-s 
‘noise, word’ (see p. 264). 
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ddpdos ‘curved backward’ and xdaXados ‘stony’ (see below, p. 262) 
may belong here, though with no corresponding verb in Greek. 

Of these the first three at least are closely related to the very com- 
mon adverbial type in -dév or -dnv.! 

4. Other adjectives—These are of secondary derivation, mainly 
compounds, and, with the exception of those under (a) and (6), prac- 
tically all late. 

a) dpovdds ‘gone away’ : tp6—ddds 

b) &xopdos, a&vavbos, aorovdos, and numerous other compounds 

of nouns in -6n; here may be placed Aaxkooxazepdos ‘loose- 
breeched’ : cxamépda ‘a game of youths at the Dionysia” 

c) &bados ‘without resin,’ €vdados ‘resinous’ : dats 

TeTpacédtoos, dxTacébos ‘of 4 (8) columns’: ceXis 
€BdounkovOeBdduados ‘of 70 weeks’ :éBdouas 
gpidoAautrados ‘torch-loving’ :A\aumas 
pupaomdos ‘throwing away one’s shield’: do7zis 
avioxadov ‘childless and unsuckled,’ davrioxadov ‘worthless’: 
ioxas (or iaxaivw? See below, p. 264) 
d) arodos ‘without feet’ and other compounds: rots 
a&xepdos ‘without gain’: Képdos 
a&xvdos ‘unhonored’ : kvéos 
vwoos ‘toothless’ : ddo0vs 
é£aerdos ‘of 6 ingredients’: efdos 
e) wovrouedos ‘seafaring’ =-védwy 
dpboxadevios ‘sleeping upright(?)’ =-xadevéwy (if not an error for 
6p0oKabedpos) 
f) evwdds ‘fragrant’ = edwdns 
dpixwods ‘causing shudders’ = dpixwins 
perdcxouedos ‘sweet-smiling’ = werkcxouerdns (Hesych.) 
g) Svoxadexafwoos ‘of the zodiac,’ difwdos ‘with doubled signs,’ 





1 Discussed on p. 265 and p. 265, n. 2. 

2 These words, with Aaxxooxarépdns (-das -dns list), oxamwapdos (see p. 258 under 5), 
and oxarepdedoae ‘to insult,’ belong, I think, to wépdouae under some such explanation 
as that given by Fay (Class. Rev., XX, 254). The nature of the game oxazépéa (Poll. 
ix. 116) lends plausibility to this interpretation; cf. also L. Meyer (Hdb. d. gr. Ft., 1V 
62) on the similar compounds ovAnropééev, atAnTopdia. 


3 Liddell and Scott (1927), s.v. édevdos, say ‘‘cf. rerpaecdos, tpiedos’’; but these I have 
not fourd elsewhere. 
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and probably &fwéos (should be évfwdos?) quidquid historias 
figuris expressas continebat : wdvov 

h) iaédos defined by Hesychius as orpeBdds ‘squinting’ (see below, 
p. 266, n. 3) 


5. Personal nouns.—Some of the adjectives under (3), used sub- 
stantively, produce a type of personal nouns, to which we may refer 
several that are not also cited as adjectives. 

éradds ‘follower’ shows the adjective used substantively 

ao.dds, dds ‘minstrel’ and numerous compounds, substantive, 

adjective, or both 

o7iBdds ‘runaway’ :oreiBw 

yodds ‘wailer, magician”! 

kivatdos, kivndos cinadeus—perhaps substantive from an adverb 

*xwadov (Fick, BB, XXVIII, 101) 
oKxaTapoos: 6 Tapaxwons Kal avaywyos (Hesych.): cf. cxarépda and 
note 1. 

Kotdos, axotdos, ‘steward’ is a Macedonian word 

yavéds ‘rascal’ (also a fish) may be foreign 

adedgrdds ‘nephew’ and aveyradds ‘cousin’s son’ are late forms for 

-d€os, -dois. 

All the rest of the words denote concrete objects. 

6. Names of plants.—Several words in this group, which numbers 
about twenty-five nouns besides compounds, are of clearly foreign 
extraction, such as pddov, vapdos (Aryan), and kivdos ‘a fragrant herb’ 
(Semitic). Those evidently Greek are: 

épv0pidn the herb ‘rubia’ (ef. épv8pada ‘redness of sky’) : épv8pds 

dAvydn ‘white poplar’ (cf. Avydos ‘white marble’) : Xevxds 

a&xepbos (6, 7), ayépda (for axépda?) ‘wild pear tree’:axpas ‘pear” 

xpadn ‘fig tree,’ properly ‘end twig’ (see below, p. 261) 

xvidn ‘nettle’: xvifw 

évoropéor ‘cotton thistle’ :dvos, ropén 
Probably or possibly Greek are: 

o¢nriba ‘horehound’ :dfos ‘branch’ or 6¢7n ‘smell’ 

pados (-ov) (and pddos?) ‘water lily’ : wadds? 

1 Wackernagel (KZ, XXIX, 151 f.), quoted with approval by Solmsen (Unters., 


p. 238), thinks yodés is for *sod6s, showing o-grade of *yed in Skt. vdddmi, deiéw, etc. 
2 Cf. also Bad\axpadat ‘pear-throwers?’ in the -das -dns list. 








—_— 
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mados (7) ‘a tree’ = 1ndds ‘oar blade’? 

adivda (and Xivéos?) a Scythian plant: ddwdéw 

xapoos (7) ‘thistle-—cognate with or borrowed from Lat. carduus 
ayptoxapdov ‘Egyptian acanthus’—compound of preceding 
oxdpodov, oxdpdov ‘garlic’ (and numerous compounds) 

xépdov ‘soapwort’ : képdos? 

autdov the herb or drug ‘amilum or amidum’ 

aidn ‘aquatic plant like a poppy,’ yAvkvoiédn ‘peony’ 

onuvoa ‘dwarf lilac’ or ‘birch tree’ 

Baovdda (or -56s) ‘gentian’ 


7. Names of animals.—This is a small group, mainly of borrowed 
words, such as odpéa, a tunny caught near Sardinia. Probably Greek 
are 

kivados ‘fox’!: xivavéos, kvidn 

Aaedds (var. Aardds) ‘an unknown bird’: cf. Aacés ‘thrush’ 

Kopvdos (-56s), Kapudos (7) ‘crested lark’: xopus ‘crest’ 


8. Miscellaneous concrete nouns.—Most of these are root words of 
no special interest, like 656s and wé5n. The most interesting seman- 
tically are those resembling the abstract nouns under (1), but with 
meaning transferred to the concrete. xvidn ‘nettle’ under (6) might 
be included here. Examples are: tyén ‘mortar’ (ef. tyécs) : *ik- ‘strike’; 
Niyéa ‘whetstone,’ Aiydos ‘mortar, clay mold’: *(s)leig ‘glide, slip’; 
opidy ‘string’ :odiyyw ‘bind tight.’ Others of doubtful derivation will 
be discussed later. 

B. I shall now attempt to classify these words according to their 
formation, and to give some account of the extent and function of the 
-6- suffix as found in the words with -do- and -da-. Part I below elimi- 
nates the words in which this termination seems not to have the 
character of a suffix; Part II is the discussion of those in which I 
believe it has this character. Several words of wholly obscure deriva- 
tion, as a7odds, Aopdds, ete., are left out of account. 

Ia. A large group of common nouns and adjectives contain the -5- 
in the root. These are mainly compounds of a few familiar roots, such 
as me6- 705-, which is represented in my lists by 26 feminine compounds 
of wé5n ‘fetter,’ 61 adjectival or neuter compounds of zédov ‘ground,’ 


' Usuelly neuter, this word is used by Theocritus with a vocative & xivad’, 
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and 8 adjectival or neuter compounds of -zrodos beside the more usual 
type in -7ddns. An isolated word from the same root is é7iGéa (short 
a), with the original meaning ‘coming after’; the same grade of the 
root appears in Skt. wpa-bdd.! ‘Odds ‘road’ (from IE *sed-) has 97 
compounds, some adjectival (many of these with double prefix, as 
dvadiodos -ov), some feminines, as 7 uéBodos ‘pursuit,’ and a few per- 
sonal nouns, originally possessive compounds, as 6 or 7) avvodos ‘fel- 
low-traveler.’ The root *ayed- in dovdn and avdn is also represented 
in a large number of compounds, of which the most numerous group 
comprises 57 adjectival and personal words in -wéés (some of these 
have recessive accent). From the root of omévéw (Lat. spondeo; on 
the question of further analysis of the root as *spen-d-, ef. Walde- 
Pokorny, II, 662, 665), we have omovén and several compounds in 
-oTrovéos. 

Some other words in which the -5- belongs to the root are: édwén, 
é5wdds from *ed- ‘eat,’ with reduplicated root;? similarly, 65w57 from 
*od- ‘smell,’ which also appears in edwdds, a late equivalent of edwdns; 
from *yeid- ‘see,’ i6n ‘sheen of metal,’ eién for eidos, and idos ‘eye’— 
the last two cited from Hesychius. The root of avéavw appears in 
ados ‘decree’ in several inscriptions (cf. Hesych. &dnua: Yhdioua), in 
adados ‘displeasing,’ and in 46a: jédovn. Gada: baa. (But Lac. 
[Hesych.] belongs rather with a&éos ‘satiety, loathing,’ and the adverb 
anv, from an extension of the root *sd-, sr- as in Lat. satis.) &pda ‘spot, 
or spattering of dirt’ (Pherecr. ’Emud. 7, ryv &pdav an’ éuod aoroyycoov) 
probably belongs with apdw ‘to water, sprinkle’ (cf. Walde- P. I, 148 
with ref.). 

Ib. Another group of words which may be eliminated in considering 
the 6-suffix are those clearly of foreign origin. This includes pddov and 
its compounds, where the 6 stands for IE dh, the word having been 
introduced into Greek probably from Persian. Other borrowings are 
Semitic (e.g., \j5ov ‘mastich’), Celtic through Latin or otherwise (cf. 
Bépndos= Lat. veredus, and a probable doublet Bapdo. ‘sumpter 


1 The short a is ascribed by Solmsen (Beitrige, pp. 269f.) in this case as in apéa to 
metrical compulsion, or possibly in éziSéa to a special tendency of Pindar to such 
shortening. Other words in this list showing short a are: d&ada, Laconian for évdeca, 
alxovda, Laconian for aioxbvn (both from Hesychius) and déupotda =~apualos. Solmsen’s 
view (ibid., p. 270), that most such feminines, where short a does not represent *-ja, 
are late formations from nouns in -n, seems applicable in these cases. 


2 Bartholomae, JF, ITT, 15. 
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animals’), Latin (some late words like Adpdos ‘fat of animals’ and 
eld0i=Idus), and a number apparently of Lydian or Carian origin 
(e.g., o(85n or cidn ‘pomegranate’). Some whose source is doubtful 
are considered below. 

Ic. A number of words having -56- or -c5-, normal dialectic variants 
for those having -f- in Attic, are listed without comment. Similarly, 
Dor. 6@ is probably a vocative of Zav, or possibly equivalent to ya 
(Schol. Aesch. Agam. 1072). Two other dialectic words are avéa-: airy 
(Cyprian) and aixovéa: aicxivn (Laconian). 

Id. In seven words, the -d- is apparently due to palaeographie or 
other error.! 

Ie. Some formations evidently containing a suffix are excluded from 
consideration below because the suffix is -o-, not -do-; i.e., they are 
compounds of stems in -6- (mainly in the root) which have been 
transferred to the o-declension—a common occurrence in compounds 
whose last member ended in -a (-7) or a consonant (ef. Brugmann, 
Gr., II?, 1, 108-11). The adjectives cited above under A4 (6) and (d) 
may be placed here. Those under (e), (f), and (g) are later, less logical 
formations in which the -o- of the inflectional suffix replaces part of 
the stem: movréuedos from -ovt-; the -{wdos compounds from fwéro-. 
Here, too, may be included the copulative compound (ra) -yuvatko- 
maida ‘women and children,’ and possibly also xa6vdo., from dédar-, 
Herwerden’s conjecture for Hesych. xa@:d0., Arcadian for tdpiac. 

IIa. Of the words remaining to be considered, a large number show, 
in Greek or in other languages, the root both with and without the 
dental, the latter being the so-called root-determinative or root- 
extension. 

Most of the following are thus analyzed in Boisacq, s.v., and in 
Walde-Pokorny, to which references are added here. 

mdabn, tAaSos ‘abundance of fluids’: *pel-, *pleu- (wAéw) (Walde- 

P., II, 67) 
Kpadn, Kpados ‘quivering end-twig’: *sgert- (oxaipw) (Walde-P., II, 
567) 


1These are: xléadov for xidadov (Schmidt, Philol., XIII, 220); cbppados for ovp- 
padwos (Guyet, cited in Schmidt, Hesychius, s.v.); Gxovéos for &xovvos (L.-S. [1925]); 
avaxapéos variant |. for dvaxapé.os; dxdpwoov probably for axépowror (so in L.-S. [1925]); 
\ién used twice in Oxyrhynchus Papyri 1126 in giving boundaries of land in a lease, 
explained by editors as probably for \:rt7 =yAqy ‘bare ground’; and oxida Cyprian for 
oxta in Hesychius, explained by Herw. as oxuvF a. 
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gpadn ‘plan’: dpnv (queried in Boisacq; not in Walde-P., I, 699) 

x67 ‘delicacy, luxury’: *ghli- (xdiw) (Walde-P., I, 626-27). Per- 
haps xAtdos (xAtéos), variants of xAjdos (see p. 263 below), belong 
here, also xAndns ‘eunuch’ (-das, -dys list). These forms show 
contamination between the m. xAjdos ‘rubbish’ and the n. 
xAtbos = xALb7. 

xvidn ‘nettle,’ xivados ‘fox,’ xivatéos, kivndos cinaedus: *genéi (xv7p, 
-xvaww) (Walde-P., I, 394-95) 

opiin: xopdn: *sp(h)i- (adiyyw) (Walde-P., I, 658) 

abn ‘growth’: *al- (Lat. ald) (Walde-P., I, 87) 

atovdn ‘haste’: *speu- (Skt. sphdvayati) (Walde-P., II, 659) 

Bdadds ‘flaccid’: *uAad- from *mela*- (Guados, Lat. mollis, ete.) 
(Walde-P., II, 288) 

xé\ados ‘shout’: *geld- (kadkéw) (Walde-P., I, 443) 

kAados ‘branch’: *geld- (kAwv) (Walde-P., I, 438) 

duados ‘uproar’: *sem-(Suos; cf. Skt. samad- ‘struggle’) (Walde-P., 
II, 491) 

omdndds ‘embers’: *sphlen(g)- (ef. Skt. sphulinga-s ‘spark’ and Lat. 
splendeo) (Walde-P., II, 680) 

ge.dos ‘sparing’: *bhei- (Skt. bhayate) (Walde-P., II, 138) 

uvdxodos ‘mouse-dung’ : *ghed- (xéfw) perh. fr. *ghé(z)- ‘yawn’ (Lat. 
hid) (but ef. Walde-P., I, 571) 

xbdos ‘insult’: *(s)gey- (oxdpos) (but ef. Walde-P., I, 378) 

pvdos ‘dampness’: *meu- (Walde-P., II, 251) 

Kopvdos, Kapvoos ‘crested lark’: *kera*u- (xepaFés) (Walde-P., I, 406) 

Kovdot: Kepatar, dorpayado. (Hesych.):Skt. kanda- ‘bulb, ball,’ ete., 
extension of *gen- ? (Walde-P., I, 390) 

oxé5n ‘leaf’? would belong here if originally Greek, but appears to 
be a loanword from Latin (Walde-P., II, 558) 


xadados is defined by Hesychius as ABwdns: é&évrepos (which 
Guyet! would emend to 7 évrepov). The unintelligible combination of 
words may be explained, I think, by reference to the preceding gloss: 
xadades: Ta evrepa. 7 ALOwWSers. Xadddes (plausibly explained by 
Schmidt as a palaeographical error due to a misreading of XOAAAAEZ) 
was correctly defined by ra &repa, and xadados by AvOwdns; some 
copyist, mistaking the two for plural and singular of the same word, 


1 Schmidt, Hesychius, n. ad. loc. 
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added 4 Av8wders to the former and 7 évrepov to the latter. The mean- 
ing ‘stony’ for xa\ados brings it into logical connection with xaXafa 
‘hailstone,’ which, with Slavic words for ‘hail,’ ‘sleet,’ is referred to a 
base *ghelad (Walde-P., I, 629 ff.). If this is a d-extension of the 
*gheld- ‘rattle’ postulated by Hirt (Abl. 278—but the Skt. connection 
must be rejected; cf. Boisacq, p. 423 n., and Walde-P., loc. cit.), then 
Kaxdafw ‘plash’ (of wine, rain, etc.), KéxAada ‘exult,’ and xAjdos ‘rub- 
bish’—defined by Hesychius as ‘a heap of stones’-—may all be brought 
into relation on the basis of ‘giving forth a rattling sound.’ 
Practically all these words show the -6- or corresponding dental in 
other languages as well as in Greek. It is noteworthy that in most of 
these groups the dental extension appears to have a causative force. 
Some of the nouns here which were previously listed as abstract 
nouns under A1 are not merely the abstraction of the verb; yAv67, for 
example, does not mean ‘warmth’ but ‘that which produces warmth 
or comfort,’ i.e., ‘delicacy, luxury’; Addn and w)dédos are not verbal 
abstractions from 7Aéw, but ‘that which causes to flow,’ ‘excess of 
fluids —a medical term; ozovd7 is abstract to orevdw ‘hasten, exert 
one’s self,’ originally perhaps ‘cause to swell’; xéXados ‘that which 
produces an outcry.’ Similarly, some of the concrete nouns may be 
explained: xvidn ‘nettle’-—‘that which gives a prick’; xidos ‘an insult,’ 
from a root whose general sense is ‘to be sharp, to hurt,’ ete., means 
primarily ‘that which effects the painful sensation’; o7Andds may be 
‘that which gives a spark.’ In other cases a like explanation may be 
conjectured, though the vague meaning of the root (as in xAados) or 
scant usage of the word itself (as with BAadds) makes certainty im- 
possible. This interpretation, so far as it goes, bears out the view 
which has been advanced,! that we have here the weak grade of the 
root meaning ‘give.’ One may also compare the numerous Latin adjec- 
tives in -idus, some of which certainly have IE d, not dh (Brugmann, 
Gr., II’, 1, 471 f.); compare also Hale-Buck, Lat. Gr., page 126, on 
-idus: “This suffix, though originating in Secondary Derivatives 
(properly compounds; e.g., lucidus ‘light-giving’; cf. dd ‘give’ or -dé 
‘put’) is also used to form Primary Derivatives: cup-idus ‘eager’; 
langu-idus ‘weak.’’”’ But in view of the numerous “‘root-extensions” 


listed above, with cognates in virtually all the LE languages, one must 


1 Brugmann, op. cit., II?, 1, 467: ‘‘Wie weit war -d(o)- als Sekundiirformans die 
W. dé- ‘zeben’?” 
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view this -d-, regardless of its possible ultimate connection with *dé- 
‘give,’ simply as an IE formative element not restricted to secondary 
derivatives. 

IIb. In addition to the words where the dental appears as suffix 
(or root-determinative) of IE origin, there are others in which the 
-6-, clearly of suffixal character, seems to be confined to Greek. 

1. Some of these belong to the group of words for noise or sound, 
of which éuados and xéXados have been cited under Ila. So xpouados 
‘crashing sound’: xpeuifw ‘whinny,’ Goth. gramjan ‘set angry,’ etc., 
root *ghrem- (Walde-P., I, 655), potBdos (ef. potfos), dpuvuarydds, 
épuypyases (cf. €pvyovra), apados (cf. dpaBos).! In these words the suffix 
seems to have been added to an onomatopoeic root. 

2. The suffix -6o- or -da- appears in several instances to be in close 
relation to the suffix -6- in the common -i¢ -idos, -as -déos type.? As 
this suffix became productive, it was added freely to vowel-stems, 
especially of nouns, often, as Hirt says, with no apparent change in 
meaning; when there is a distinction, I believe that the idea of ‘giving’ 
may be traced here as above; e.g., N\aumas ‘torch’:Aaurw ‘shine’— 
originally meant ‘light-giving,’ like lucidus. In the words grouped 
here, -do- probably comes in most cases from -5- by transfer (especially 
in compounds) to the o-declension; but -do- and -d- may have been 
originally two grades of the same suffix, like -i- and -to-, ete. (Hirt, 
Hbd.,? sec. 288). The adjectives of this group are mainly late; they are 
listed on page 257 under 4c. Their derivations are obvious except dvio- 
xadov ‘childless, unsuckled’ and avricxadov ‘worthless,’ which I put 
with ioxas ‘dried fig,’ on the assumption that this originally meant 
‘dried up,’ from an *ioxés equivalent to icxvds; ef. icxaivw, variant 
of icxvaivw. But the two words might be adverbial formations from 
the former verb. 

Nouns of this class are: a@yxadién=ayxaNis ‘arm’; dotrados = 
Aourras ‘remainder’; yAwootdos (7) ‘inflammation of the tongue’: yAwr- 
ris (?); oxcadn =oxKvds ‘canopy, arbor.’* With these as to formation be- 

1Cf. Sturtevant, ‘Labial Terminations,’’ Class. Phil., V, 327. 

2 Hirt, Hdb.’, secs. 288, 307; Brugmann, op. cit., II*, 1, 467 ff. 


’ This is a doubtful word, read s.v. oxcas in Hesychius by Stephanus (Thesaurus), 
who lists it as m. pl. (oxeddar, oi—hence I have put it in the -das -éns list also); but 
Schmidt’s edition gives ox.ades as the reading, without note. If the reading oxcddac 
is authentic, I think it may be explained, like &yxadién, as a late equivalent for the 
6-stem word, and accordingly it would be a feminine. 
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longs duados: duds, listed above (Ila, 1; p. 262) because of its connec- 
tion with Skt. samad.- 

Perhaps the following should be included, though the absence of 
the vowel before the -6- looks rather as if the -do- suffix here were 
parallel with the -6- suffix than as if one word were derived from the 
other. 

axepdos (and ayépsa) ‘pear tree’: axpas ‘wild pear’ 

o7.Bdds ‘runaway’ :o7.Bas ‘bed of straw’ 

paBdos ‘rod’: paris ‘rod’! 

3. A very common use of the suffix -do-, -da- in Greek is in the 
forms -dov -da -dnv, making adverbs from verbs.? According to Brug- 
mann, these are in origin verbal substantives used in the accusative 
case as inner objects. Some of the words in our list are either survivals 
of these verbal substantives or nouns and adjectives rederived from 
adverbs of this class. Several are early enough to make possible the 
former interpretation, as: 

ados (6 or 70?) ‘satiety, loathing’ (Hom.) :aénv ‘to one’s fill’ (*sa as 

in Lat. satis) 

Babos ‘walk, step’ (Ar. Av. 42 in the phrase Badov Badifev, showing 


the original cognate usage) : Badnv ‘step by step’ 
audadés -7 -dv ‘open, public’ (Hom.): au@adnv, audaddv ‘publicly’ 
avapavéa n. pl. adj. in Ap. Rh. iv. 84:avadavéd, -d6v, dudavdorv 
‘visibly, openly’ in Homer, Herodotus, Pindar 


Later are €uBados (adj.) ‘square’ and éuBador ‘area, surface,’ used 
by Polybius and by Hero (De mensuris) repeatedly. 

The original type of these abstract verbal substantives may have 
been similar to that of the abstract nouns like xA.64 (see p. 263), and 
the original force of the suffix may similarly have been causative—i.e., 
‘giving’ the effect of the verb. 

In ddtvda, adwddv we apparently have a similar formation from 
adwdéw, addivdw ‘make to roll’; the former is a mythical herb with which 


‘The connection of these two with each other and with parrw, if accepted, necessi- 
tates the hypothesis *yrp-do- for paBdos, not *yrb-dos or *yrb-ios (Boisacaq, s.v.). That 
the three are connected is shown, I believe, not only by the identity of meaning of 
the two nouns, but also by the variant paPdwdds for paywdds (par7w), and by Anacr., 
Frag. 292: daxwOivp ye paBdp xarewds “Epws parifwv (pamifw from paris). 


2 Brugmann, KVG, secs. 430, 574; Griech. Gram.*, p. 294; Kiihner-Blass’, pp. 306 f. 
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the Scythians rub themselves so that they may withstand the cold, 
the latter ‘a race course’ or ‘chariot race.’ The former, like the herb 
hivdos, may be foreign; the latter evidently belongs to the verb, prob- 
ably as a verbal substantive like the foregoing group. Sommer (Gr. 
Lautstud., p. 111), spelling these words with the spiritus asper, as- 
signs them to the root *syel beside *yel ‘roll, wind.’ The suffix -wé- 
is obscure;! it appears in the similar verb xuAivéw (-déw), and in numer- 
ous words for games, which are cited as adverbs, but may be regarded, 
like the other adverbs in -da, as neuter plural adjectives used as cognate 
accusatives. 

4. Some late words have been transferred to the -dos class from 
other inflectional types. These are: dveyradds for -dots or -dns, 
adedgidds for -dovs; xivados and yépados (error for xépados?) for neuter 
o-stems; besides some of the adjectives on page 257. 

5. Other words showing the -do- or -da- suffix in Greek when the 
form with the dental is not found in other languages are: 

Badzidn inter synonyma iridis:8arrw 

Kou.dn ‘care’ : Kouéw 

xavdes ‘yawning’: xaivw 

puvdds, wvdos ‘dumb’: piw 

odds ‘wailer’ : yoaw 

xiBdos ‘alloy of gold’: xiBov ‘dumb’ (Hesych.)* 

épv0pibn ‘the herb rubia’— : épvOpos 

idados ‘squinting’ :ia ‘one’ (?)% 

xopdn ‘gut’:Skt. Azra ‘vein,’ Lat. haruspex, ete. (Walde-P., I, 604) 

oxopodov, oxopdor ‘garlic’: ox@p ‘filth,’ etc.? (Walde-P., II, 587) 

éradés, drndés :Omawy 

xopvbos (-50s): Kopus, Képas 

bB5n : o7- 

hiyda, Aiydos : *sleig- (Walde-P., II, 390) 

AUS, AVydos : NevKOS 

1 Brugmann, Griech. Gram.4, p. 295, Anm. 3: ‘Zugehérig waren jedenfalls die 


wiederholt ausfiihrlich behandelten, aber noch nicht aufgekliirten Adverbia auf -.véda 
und -wénv, wie arodidpackivda—xrr.”’ (Refs. follow this.) 


2 Cf. also xiBdns (-das -dns list). 
3 This explanation assumes that it originally meant ‘one-eyed,’ of which of course 


there is no evidence. Or, if the preceding gloss idéde-xaSebde. is to be emended (as 
plausibly suggested by Voss) to iavec, should this word be tavos, equivalent to labwv? 
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yatOuvrAabn ‘leek’: yn9vov ‘a kind of leek’ (Ar.) 

o¢nriba ‘horehound’ :éfos or 67 

daedds (variant 1. Navdds) ‘unknown bird’: Aavés ‘thrush’ 
onuvda ‘birch tree’ or ‘dwarf lilac’: ojua (?) 

Aedda: 7 Lox) THY TEeTpaV:EaCw ‘be smooth,’ deZos! 


In these words the suffix has undergone some analogical extension, 
particularly, I think, where the dental is preceded by a or 1; -ada, -tdy 
may be abstracted from the nouns like xpa6n, xvidn above. 

In summary, the suffix -do- started as either a gradation or an 
o-extension of the IE “root-determinative” -d-, which perhaps was 
originally the weak grade of the root *dé- ‘give,’ and formed com- 
pounds with the force of ‘giving,’ ‘uttering’ a sound, ‘producing’ an 
effect. In Greek this suffix, with the corresponding feminine -é5a-, 
shows some analogical extension, particularly in words for noise (with 
-dos), in feminine abstract nouns and transfers from the abstracts, 
and in adjectives of condition. Many words in -dos, especially late 
adjectives, show a shift from another stem to the o-declension. But 
-do- never became a widely productive suffix. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
AT Los ANGELES 


1 This last sounds like lucus a non lucendo, unless the é£ox7 is the flat, smooth surface 
often found above the jagged sides of a seashore cliff. 
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A NOTE ON THE COMPITALIA 


During republican times in Rome and other parts of Italy the compita, 
where the Lares Compitales were worshiped, were not only religious centers, 
but also social and political ones. The compita in the various vicit became 
natural gathering places for the slaves and freedmen and other lowly men to 
whom this worship particularly appealed. Ambitious politicians found that 
these societies could be exploited to great profit, and as a result it became nec- 
essary for more scrupulous statesmen to pay heed to them. In 64 B.c. Quintus 
Cicero in the De petitione consulatus viii 30 advises his brother: “‘Deinde 
habeto rationem urbis totius, collegiorum omnium, pagorum, vicinitatum.” 
Cicero (Pro P. Sestio xv. 34) vehemently denounces the illegal political powers 
that these associations had assumed: ‘“Isdem consulibus inspectantibus ser- 
vorum dilectus habebatur pro tribunali Aurelio nomine collegiorum, cum 
vicatim homines conscriberentur, decuriarentur, ad vim, ad manus, ad cae- 
dem, ad direptionem incitarentur.”’ But the disorders arising from these clubs 
became so flagrant that in the year 64 B.c., by a decree of the Senate, the 
collegia compitalicia were abolished and with them passed away the celebra- 
tion of the Compitalia. They were revived again in 56 B.c. by the Lex Clodia 
de Collegiis,! only to experience another setback after a few stormy years at 
the hands of Julius Caesar. At least it has been generally asserted by scholars 
that Julius Caesar suppressed them, but it is this statement which I wish to 
-all into question. 

Wissowa,? Boehm,3 Saglio,4 Grenier,5 and Bulard® have all subscribed to this 
view, relying on three passages of Suetonius—Julius 42 and Augustus 31 and 
32. I shall attempt to put a new interpretation on them, first by an analysis 
of the texts, and second by the help of two inscriptions, CIL, VI, 1324 and 
ibid. (1st ed.), I, p. 448 (2d ed., p. 37)—Dessau 6375. The first passage (Sue- 
tonius Julius 42) reads: ‘“Cuncta collegia, praeter antiquitus constituta, dis- 
traxit.’’ This states very clearly that he, Caesar, suppressed all colleges except 
those that had been organized in ancient times. It seems, however, much more 

1 Dio Cassius xxxviii. 13; Cie. Post. red. in sen. xiii. 33; Cic. In Pisonem 8; Ascon. 

Pisonem 6. 

2 Religion und Kultus der Rémer [Ite Aufl., p. 172. 

3 Pauly-Wissowa, art. ‘‘Lares.”’ 

4 Daremberg-Saglio, art. ‘‘Compitalia’”’ and ‘‘Compitum.” 

5 Daremberg-Saglio, art. ‘‘Vicomagister.” 

6 La Religion domestique dans la colonie ttalienne de Délos (1926), chap. iv, p. 168. 
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probable that the collegia compitalicia were included in the category antiqui- 
tus constituta. We know that the worship of the Lares Compitales was one of 
the oldest at Rome. The Compitalia were celebrated as far back as the regal 
period. Dionysius of Halicarnassus iv. 14 attributes the inauguration of this 
cult to Servius Tullius, and Macrobius i. 7. 34 speaks of the festival as being 
restored by Tarquinius Superbus and reformed by Junius Brutus. It is only 
giving Caesar due credit as a statesman to suspect that he would not have 
abolished one of the most popular cults in all Italy—at least among that part 
of the population that so loved to cause trouble. What he probably did was 
to enforce certain enactments which hindered these colleges in their political 
aspirations—making it impossible for demagogues like Clodius to use them 
for nefarious purposes, and forcing the colleges to devote their energies to their 
original purely religious ends. 

The second passage (Suetonius Augustus 31) reads as follows: ‘“‘Nonnulla 
etiam ex antiquis caerimomiis, paulatim abolita, restituit, ut Salutis augu- 
rium, Diale flaminium, sacrum Lupercale, ludos Saeculares et Compitalicios.”’ 
Augustus’ reform of the Lares cult, which from inscriptional evidence we can 
date as commencing in 14 B.c. and continuing until 7 B.c.,! is a matter of com- 
mon knowledge and therefore I shall not speak of it here. It must be admitted 
that the phrase paulatim abolita—which had gradually fallen into disuse— 
does not seem to imply that any of the foregoing rites were suppressed by 
official enactments, but only that from one cause or another they fell into 
disuse. Certainly sufficient reason for the neglect of almost everything can be 
found in the stormy years that followed on the death of Caesar. 

The third passage (ibid. 32)—“collegia, praeter antiqua et legitima, dis- 
solvit”’—is similar to the first, save that here Augustus was the one who effect- 
ed the measures. If we assume that the collegia compitalicia were included 
in the collegia mentioned here, it seems obvious enough that Caesar did not 
suppress them, for if he had done so, why should Augustus have had to repeat 
the measure? Very possibly this passage refers, among other things, to Augus- 
tus’ reform of the Lares cult mentioned above, the aim of which we know was 
to increase order in Rome. Perhaps, however, this passage should be inter- 
preted in the same manner as the one in Julius 42—“Cuncta collegia, praeter 
antiquitus constituta, distraxit’’—namely, by urging that the collegia compi- 
talicia should be included among those antiquitus constituta, or antiqua et 
legitima. Whatever interpretation is placed upon these passages, the conclu- 
sion seems evident enough that the collegia compitalicia were in existence in 
Augustus’ time, and consequently the logical inference is that Julius Caesar 
did not suppress them. 

There are two inscriptions which, although they do not prove the foregoing 
view conclusively, nevertheless strongly increase its probability. The first one 


1P.-W., art. “Lares,” p. 810; D.-S. art. ‘““Vicomagister.”’ 
2 Thid. 
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(CIL [ist ed.], I, p. 448) is on a stone which was found in Pompeii bearing one 
inscription above another. The top one reads C. Julio. Caesare. Dict. Iter. M. 
Antonio. Mag. Eq. Mag. Vici. et. Compiti., and then comes a place for nine 
names—some of them obliterated, but recognizable are the names of some 
freemen and the rest are probably freedmen, although one may be a slave. 
Then comes the other dedication, beginning (C. Caes) are. M. Lepido, Cos., 
and then comes a place for seven names, two of which are undoubtedly those 
of freemen and the rest probably of freedmen. The date of the top inscrip- 
tions is 47 B.c., of the bottom one 46 B.c. An objection may immediately be 
raised that evidence from Pompeii is valueless for proving whether a measure 
was or was not passed at Rome. In answer to this it can be stated that Pompeii 
was made a Roman colony in 80 B.c. How long the garrison was retained there 
is unknown, but whether we wish to think of Pompeii in 46 B.c. as having the 
status of a Roman colony or that of a municipium, in either case it is probably 
safe to maintain that decrees passed by the central government at Rome were 
equally enforced in Pompeii along with the local measures. Assuming, then, 
that a law passed at Rome was also effective in Pompeii, we learn from this 
stone that in the year 46 B.c., magistri vici, the men who were in charge of the 
cult of the Lares Compitales in the vicus in which they resided, were fulfilling 
the functions of their office. In other words, up to the year 46 Caesar had not 
suppressed the collegia compitalicia. In 47, when he was in the east, numerous 
forms of disorder arose in Rome over the proposals of the tribune Dolabella to 
cancel debts. The trouble does not seem to have subsided until his return later 
in that year.’ Riotous scenes of this sort are just the type in which the 
collegia compitalicia would have been likely to have played a leading rdle. 
It seems probable that Caesar, if he intended to suppress these colleges, 
would have seized upon this occasion as an opportune time to destroy such 
hotbeds of unrest, but obviously he did not, for in the following year, 46, we 
find the magistri vici still in office. 

There is another inscription that throws some light on this problem. 
CIL, VI, 1324, reads Varro. Murena L. Trebellius. aed. cur locumd ederunt— 
then come the names of four freedmen, and then Mag. Veici faciund. coer ex. 
P.L. If this inscription could be dated between the death of Caesar and the 
time of Augustus’ reform of the Lares cult, 44-14 B.c., we should have con- 
clusive proof that Caesar did not suppress the collegia compitalicia. We can 
show that it does not belong to a period after 14 B.c., but the proof that it was 
not set up before 44 B.c. is, although extremely probable, not absolute. There 
seem to be three possibilities as to when a Varro Murena and a L. Trebellius 
might have been curule aediles. 

In the year 67 one of the tribunes was L. Trebellius. We do not know 
whether he ever held the office of curule aedile or not, but, of course, it is possi- 
ble. When we try to discover whether there was a Varro Murena living then, 


1 Dio xlii. 29 ff. 
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we run against formidable difficulties. Cicero in his speech, Pro Caecina ix. 24, 
delivered in 69 B.c., mentions a witness by the name of A. Terentius. Again in 
a letter written in 49 B.c. (Ad. fam. xvi. 12) he speaks of an Aulus Varro, and 
in another letter dated 46 B.c. (ibid. xiii. 22) he speaks of a Varro Murena. 
It has generally been taken for granted that these three names all refer to the 
same man—A. Terentius Varro Murena, but I do not think there is any proof 
for this assumption. In the Pro Caecina, Cicero speaks violently against the 
A. Terentius, while the two men mentioned in his correspondence are spoken 
of as close friends. There is no way of proving that the A. Terentius of the 
oration had both a Varro and a Murena in his name. Joseph Seidel, in his 
Fasti aedilicii, without proving the point, nevertheless gives strong evidence 
that the curule-aedileship was never held by these two men as colleagues at 
this time. He is able to date many curule aediles in this period, but the only 
Murena he finds is one who shared the aedileship with a Varro, and he argues 
that the full names of these men were C. Visellius Varro and C. Licinius Mure- 
na and that they held office probably in 59 B.c.! Since we cannot be sure there 
was a Varro Murena living around 67, for when the apparent adoption of a 
Murena by a Varro took place we have no information, and since we have no 
evidence that if one was living he was aedile, and since we do not know wheth- 
er L. Trebellius, tribune in 67, held the office of aedile, it seems wise to resign 
the possibility that a Varro Murena and a L. Trebellius might have been 
curule aediles together shortly after 67 B.c., and to look elsewhere. 

The second possible date for a joint aedileship of these two men is shortly 
after the year 47. In that year L. Trebellius was tribune; he opposed Dolabel- 
la in his proposed cancellation of debts mentioned above. This Trebellius, 
we know from Cicero (Phil. vi. 4. 11 and xiii. 12. 26), held the office of aedile. 
We do not know when he was aedile, but it is a plausible assumption that it 
was several years after his tribuneship—in 44 or later; in 45 there were no 
curule aediles for the first nine months. When they were elected, after 
Caesar’s return from Spain in September, 45, a certain L. Aelius Lamia was 
apparently one of the incumbents of the office,? and naturally this would ex- 
clude the possibility of the two men with whom we are concerned being aediles 
in that year. Consequently we are justified in leaving the year 45 out of the 
discussion. Seidel* says that Trebellius was curule aedile in 44, and, on the 
basis of the inscription that we are discussing, names as his colleague Varro 
Murena. The statement that Trebellius was not aedile before 44 seems sound 
enough. If he was tribune in 47, it woud be most unusual for him to be aedile 
in the next year, and, as we have seen, the year 45 is ruled out, for L. Aelius 
Lamia was curule aedile then. A difficulty lies in the question whether it can 
be proved for certain that L. Trebellius was curule rather than plebeian aedile. 


! Seidel, op. cit. (Breslau, 1908), pp. 62-63. 
2 Ibid., pp. 73-74. 
3 Tbid., pp. 74-75. 
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Seidel points out that in Phil. xiii. 12. 26 Cicero enumerates the adherents of 
Antony according to their senatorial rank. If Cicero is consistent throughout 
this passage, Seidel is almost certainly right in asserting that Trebellius held 
the curule office. If then L. Trebellius was curule aedile, it is extremely tempt- 
ing on the basis of the inscription to say that Varro Murena was his colleague. 
If this assumption is correct—namely, that these two men held office together 
in 44 B.c. (certainly not before, although possibly later)—the assertion that 
Caesar did not suppress the collegia compitalicia is as good as proved, for if he 
took that step, he must have done so before the last three months of his life. 

Unfortunately a difficulty may lie in the case of Varro Murena. The only 
possible man of this name of whom we have any knowledge seems to be the 
A. Terentius of Pro Caecina ix. 24, the Aulus Varro of Ad fam. xvi. 12 and 
Caesar Bel. civ. iii. 19, and the Varro Murena of Ad fam. xiii 22. If these 
three names all refer to the same person, I should suggest that the A. Teren- 
tius, who was a witness in the trial of Caecina in 67, by 44 B.c. would be con- 
siderably older than an aedile usually was. In case the men mentioned in the 
letters are identical, as they probably are, but distinct from the A. Terentius 
of the oration, the same argument might hold. Cicero speaks of them as per- 
sonal friends, and it might be held that this implies that they were contem- 
poraries. In the year 46 Cicero was sixty years old, and it must be admitted 
that it would be most unusual for the incumbent of the curule-aedileship to be 
in his sixties. But the assertion that they were contemporaries is a dangerous 
one to make in the case of Cicero, for he was prone to speak of men far younger 
than himself as if they were personal friends. It seems impossible, then, to 
maintain with any certainty that Varro Murena was too old to be aedile at 
this time, and consequently Seidel is very probably right in stating that he 
and L. Trebellius were curule aediles in 44. If we assume this, the same argu- 
ments proposed with regard to the other inscription would hold, and more 
forcibly. If Caesar suppressed the collegia compitalicia, it is almost certain 
that he did so before 44. And evidence derived from this inscription is more 
convincing than from the one of the years 47 and 46, for this one was found 
seven miles from Rome between the Latin and Labican ways, while the other 
was discovered in Pompeii, and certainly Caesar’s decrees would have had 
more immediate effect in Rome than in the Campanian city. If this inscrip- 
tion is properly dated as belonging tc the year 44, or later, I should say that it 
affords almost absolute proof that the collegia compitalicia were not sup- 
pressed. 

There is a third possibility for the aedileship of these two men. The con- 
spiracy of Fannius Caepio and Murena against Augustus in the year 22 B.c. 
is a well-known fact. This Murena is called by different names in the sources.! 
In Dio liv. 3 he is called Licinius Murena, and in Vell. Pat. ii. 91, Lucius Mu- 
rena. In Suetonius Augustus 19 and Tiberius 8 he is called Varro Murena, and 


1 Drumann-Groebe, IV, § 194 (p. 206). 
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in Augustus 56 and 66, simply Murena. This man is generally conceded to be 
the one whom Horace addresses as Murena (Odes iii. 19. 11 and Sat. i. 5. 38) 
and as Licinius (Odes ii. 10. 1). The confusion in the names is well treated by 
Verrall.! All we need say here is that there was certainly one man, and very 
probably two men, by the name of Varro Murena living about 22 B.c. As 
every reference to this name indicates a man of considerable prominence, it is 
reasonable to assume that he (or they) was curule aedile at some time preced- 
ing 22 B.c. Whether there was a L. Trebellius who was aedile about that time 
we do not know. Certainly there must have been living then some descendants 
of the two Trebellii, tribunes in 67 and 47 respectively, the younger of whom 
we know was also aedile. It is quite within the range of possibility that a L. 
Trebellius was curule aedile shortly before 22 B.c. and that he had as col- 
league one of the men by the name of Varro Murena whom we have just 
mentioned. 

To sum up the investigation of this inscription: The possibility of assigning 
it to shortly after 67 B.c. is scarcely worthy of consideration. The evidence for 
attributing it to the year 44 B.c. or later is much more plausible since we know 
that a L. Trebellius was aedile then. The chief objection to dating it thus is 
that the only Varro Murena available of whom we have any knowledge might 
have been older than one would expect an aedile to be. The third possibility, 
the one described last, would assign this inscription to a period shortly before 
22 n.c. There is no evidence for dating it between 22 and 14 s.c. If it did 
belong to this period, however, it would still substantiate the statement that 
Caesar did not suppress the collegia compitalicia, and we know that it does not 
belong after 14 3B.c., for after that date the inscriptions dedicated by the 
magistri vici are of a different type.? 

In conclusion I should say that the three passages from Suetonius cited 
above do not state that Caesar suppressed the collegia compitalicia. The 
more reasonable interpretation is that they were generally neglected during 
the chaotic years following the death of Caesar and continued so until 
Augustus reformed the Lares cult. The two inscriptions support this view. 
CIL (ist ed.) I, p. 448, dated 46, shows that by 46 B.c. Caesar had not sup- 
pressed the collegia compitalicia, and we have seen that the year 47 would 
have been the most probable time for taking such a step. CTL, VI, 1324, 
contributes further proof. I have given evidence that it almost certainly be- 
longs to the year 44 or later, or shortly before 22 B.c., thereby showing that 
after the death of Caesar and before Augustus’ reform of the Lares cult the 
magistri vict were still fulfilling the function of their office. It seems, therefore, 
the more reasonable conclusion that Caesar did not suppress the collegia 
conpitalicia. 

Joun V. A. FINE 


YALE UNIVERSITY 
1 Studies in the Odes of Horace, essay ‘‘Murena,” n. A. 


?P.-W., art. ‘Lares’; D.-S. art. ‘‘Vicomagister” and ‘Lares.’ 
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AN ADDITIONAL NOTE ON ALEXANDER AT 
THE ORACLE OF AMMON 


The purpose of the present note is to take up for further consideration the 
meaning of Oeworeta in the Callisthenes fragment discussed by me in the 
January number of Classical Philology (cf. ibid., pp. 70 ff.). 

The study just mentioned contained a reference to an interpretation by 
Professor E. Hohl. This had been communicated by him to Professor Wilcken 
and incorporated by the latter in the second of the two studies cited by me. 
This interpretation now receives further elucidation through the following 
statement, which, with Professor Hohl’s permission, I quote from a personal 
letter: 

Meine von Prof. Wilcken akzeptierte Deutung der deucoreia-Stelle haben Sie 
auf p. 72 nicht ganz richtig wiedergegeben. Ich verstehe unter Oeutoreia doch 
nicht nur die “responses made to the companions” sondern auch das dem K6nig 
selbst erteilte Orakel, weil ich Oeucoreia, dieses &rat deyduevov, als kollektiven 
Singular fasse, der den Gesamtvorgang des deuioredew bezeichnet. Alexander er- 
hielt sein Orakel é&5o06ev, die Freunde das ihrige étwev. Mit Recht bemerken Sie 
selbst p. 75: ‘We have only the excerpts of Strabo, who is not interested in giving 
a correct picture of Alexander’s visit to the oasis but in illustrating the manner in 
which Callisthenes flattered Alexander.”” Eben unter dem ‘“Gesichtspunkt der 
xodaxeia’’ (Wilcken I, p. 582) ergab sich mir die Interpretation, die Sie als “highly 
artificial and unnatural” empfinden, voéllig zwangslos und natiirlich. Die Freunde 
miissen die Kleider wechseln, Alexander bleibt von diesem Zwang verschont. Die 
Freunde empfangen ihr Orakel wie jeder normale Besucher des Ammonions éw6ev, 
der K6nig, mit dem auch hier eine Ausnahme gemacht wird, édo6ev. 


The new feature of Hohl’s interpretation, emphasized also by Wilcken, was 
that he considered Oeuoreca as including a reference also to responses made 
to Alexander’s companions. As a result, I inadvertently cited his interpre- 
tation in such a manner that it seemed that he considered the word as refer- 
ring exclusively to responses made to the companions. I am sorry that I thus 
was guilty of misrepresenting a distinguished scholar. Nevertheless, even the 
statement quoted above does not convince me that his interpretation is cor- 
rect. I am willing to believe that @eysoreta could be used to designate ‘“‘den 
Gesamtvorgang des Oeworevev.’’ However, in the passage cited by Strabo 
from Callisthenes there is no indication that also Alexander’s companions 
consulted the oracle. In the absence of such indication, I still think that it is 
natural to connect the word with the statement made to Alexander which is 
cited in the passage and unnatural to understand it as referring also to other 
responses not mentioned in the passage. 

Recently another interpretation of Oeworeta has been offered by Laqueur,! 
who suggests “eine auf altiiberkommener Satzung beruhende kultliche Ein- 
richtung, im besonderen belegt fiir den Prozessionsgesang.’’ This he connects 
with the processional rite described in Diodorus xvii. 50. 6-7. The rite was 

1 Hermes, LXVI (1931), 467 ff. 
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performed within the temple and was not visible to Alexander’s companions, 
who, however, “‘von auszen den Prozessionsgesang anhérten, sie alle auszer 
Alexander, der ihn von innen horte.’”’ The meaning suggested is connected 
with the meaning of Oejuorevew as used in Euripides Bacchae 79 (Beysredwv or 
Oeuoredwv). Thus the meaning appears etymologically possible, though it is 
derived from a secondary meaning of Oeworevey which, apparently, is at- 
tested only by this one example, while the use of this verb in connection with 
the giving of oracles is more frequent. Cf. the Liddell-Scott-Jones lexicon, s.v. 
It must also be admitted that it is possible to make sense out of the Callis- 
thenes fragment when Oeworeia is taken in the meaning suggested by La- 
queur. On the other hand, it should be noted that, if this interpretation is 
adopted, the brief reference to the religious ceremonial in the passage as it 
stands is decidedly flat and pointless and is given real meaning only by draw- 
ing on material found in another author. When the passage is read by itself, 
the prominent feature of the account is seen to be the consultation of the ora- 
cle, and thus it is natural to take Oeworeia in the meaning of oracular re- 
sponse, a meaning which, on the basis of the known use of Oewworeve, is 
more likely than the one suggested by Laqueur. 


Jakos A. O. LARSEN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


May 5, 1932 


A NOTE ON THE TECHNIQUE OF ANCIENT BIOGRAPHY 


The principle of biographical reconstruction involved in the statement “As 
are his characters, so is the man’’! is subjected to curious illustration and modi- 
fication in Athenaeus. In the course of his wide-ranging discussion of Greek 
literature, Athenaeus, in addition to criticizing the works of his predecessors, 
also comments upon their lives and retails anecdotes about them from earlier 
sources. Although he cannot properly be listed among the biographers, some 
of this material is pertinent to the general principle involved in the contro- 
versy which arose between Marx? and Leo® over the ancient life of Plautus.‘ 
The question at issue is Leo’s contention that ancient biographers so complete- 
ly attached subjective validity to the works of ancient authors that they did 
not hesitate to reconstruct these authors’ lives out of the fictional world of 
their works.§ 


1 Aristophanes in Satyrus Vit. Eurip. 39. ix. 25-28, quoted in D. R. Stuart, ‘‘Authors’ 
Lives as Revealed in Their Works,”’ pp. 301-2 (Classical Studies in Honor of John C. 
Rolfe, pp. 285-304). The same idea is also expressed in Aristophanes Thesmophoriazusae, 
}.: 367. 

2 Die neueren Forschungen iiber die birgerliche Stellung und die Lebensschicksale 
des Dichters Plautus,’’ Zeitschr. f. d. dst. Gym., XLIX (1898), 385-98. 

3 Plautinische Forschungen (1895), chap. ii; Die griechisch-rémische Biographie 
(1901), passim. 

‘ Varro in Gellius, iii. 3. 14. 


5 Képke (De Chamaeleonte Peripatetico [1856], p. 20) pointed out that this was Cha- 
maeleon’s method, and Leo credits him with inventing it (G. R. Biog., p. 104). 
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In dealing with the relation of the evidence in Athenaeus to the general 
problems involved, it will first be necessary to present the specific instances in 
some detail. When Athenaeus turns to biographical matters, intoxication and 
sexual relations are the usual subjects of his comments. The first important 
passage, x. 428f-30, deals with the former and is worth quoting: 

In the Cabiri, namely, he [Aeschylus] represents Jason and his companions as 
drunk. What the tragedian was in the habit of doing himself, that he has fastened 
upon the heroes; he was drunk when he wrote his tragedies. Hence Sophocles said 
to him in criticism, “Aeschylus, though you write as you should, nevertheless you 
write so without knowing it,” so records Chamaeleon in his work On Aeschylus. 


they composed their works. ... . But Anacreon, who made all his poetry depend 
upon the subject of intoxication, is a singular case. For he is maligned for having 
given himself over in his poems to laxity and luxury, though the many do not know 
that he was sober while engaged in composing, and that, being an upright man, he 


merely pretends to be drunk, though there is no necessity for his being so... . . I 
will resume my main topic, recalling to mind the lines written by the lyric poet 
Alcaeus. For he says somewhere: ‘Pour it out, mixing it one and two.” . . . . Some 


authorities think that he is not speaking of the mixture of the wine, but that, being 
given to sobriety, he drank unmixed wine only at the rate of a single, and again a 
double, half-pint each time. This is the way in which Chamaeleon of Pontus takes 
it, but he is ignorant of Alcaeus’ bibulousness. For this poet, we discover, drinks 
at all times and in all circumstances; in winter, for instance, as these lines show.! 


In the case of Aeschylus the whole passage may come from Chamaeleon’s 
work On Aeschylus, though in 22a where Athenaeus quotes Sophocles’ remark 
in somewhat different form he begins with the statement, ‘(He was drunk 
when he wrote his tragedies.’’ Whether or not Athenaeus has adduced the 
proof from Aeschylus’ works, the process seems clearly the same. It is curious 
that it appears in the inferential sequence in which it does, namely, Aeschylus 
was a drunkard, therefore he produced tragedies with drunken characters, and 
not in the obvious form, there are drunkards in his tragedies, therefore he was 
a drunkard. The words attributed to Sophocles may originally have been a 
criticism of Aeschylus’ drunkenness,? indicating a genuine tradition from the 
fifth century, possibly from Ion of Chios, but the process of demonstration 
here sems to be a case of derivation from his works with the citation from 
Sophocles used as corroborative evidence. However, it is possible to argue that 
Athenaeus is following the process used by modern biographers and illustrat- 
ing from Aeschylus’ works a fact recorded in an independent source. 

From its very nature lyric poetry is likely to contain more personal ex- 
pressions by the poets tempting biographers to literal interpretation. In the 


1T use Gulick’s translation through Book x, thereafter Yonge’s. 


2 E. E. Sikes (The Greek View of Poetry [1931], p. 55) assumes that Chamaeleon un- 
kindly interpreted the remark as implying drunkenness. As Képke (op. cit., p. 34) re- 
alized, it is more probable that Sophocles was thinking of the theory of poetic inspira- 
tion as we have it in the Apology and Jon of Plato. 
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case of Alcaeus the basis of the charge is explicitly stated though there is a 
distinction to be drawn between being an ardent drinker and composing under 
the influence of wine. Here Athenaeus is refuting the view of Chamaeleon by 
using the customary technique, though Chamaeleon’s position is very strange 
if the poems themselves were the sources for his biographical material, unless 
Kopke (p. 40) is right in supposing that the argument is sophistical and that 
the passage was used by Chamaeleon only to prove his point in the treatise 
epi €Ons. In the case of Aristophanes there is of course sufficient drinking in 
such plays as the Wasps to account for the statement, though the possible in- 
fluence of the Symposiwm of Plato! must be admitted. In these cases as in 
that of Anacreon the ancient lives and Suidas do not happen to reproduce the 
charges as we have them in Athenaeus. 

The same evidence that is considered conclusive in the case of Alcaeus is 
indicated for Anacreon, and the general view of his life was in accord with the 
supposition (natural to an ancient biographer) that his life was directly mir- 
rored in his works. In Athenaeus’ eyes he is a singular case (dromos) because 
this evidence cannot be taken at its face value. Just what evidence Athe- 
naeus? had, or thought he had, to invalidate the natural conclusion from Ana- 
creon’s works it is impossible to determine, but it is striking that in this case 
Athenaeus accepts the contention of the apologist but in the other rejects it 
without hesitation. Perhaps he had found the statement in some earlier critic, 
or perhaps we have here an older expression of the principle invoked in their 
own defense by Catullus, Martial, and Pliny® in their insistence that their 
lives are to be distinguished from their work. If the latter is the case, whether 
the defense was written by Anacreon or incorrectly attributed to him,’ we 
would have the same technique operating. Since in the case of Aleaeus Athe- 
naeus refuses to accept the authority of Chamaeleon, we must believe that in 
this case Athenaeus felt that his source was beyond question, though no trace 
of it remains in the text. The fact that Anacreon felt called upon to pretend 
drunkenness suggests a literary convention or the postulate of a clever apolo- 
gist who took advantage of a change in attitude toward literal acceptance of 
the poet’s statements on this theme. 


1 Pp. 185C, 223C. 


2 At v. 178d we find a very shrewd observation on Homer, od yap ef re Néyerar rap’ 
‘Ounpy, tovd’ “Ounpos Néye. This indicates that Athenaeus had some critical judgment 
and some conception of the necessity of drawing a distinction between narration and 
direct judgment by the poet. 

3 Catullus 16; Martial i. 35; xi. 15; Pliny Epist. iv. 14; Ovid Trist. ii. 353. G. R. 
Throop (‘‘The Lives and Verse of Roman Erotic Writers,’ Washington University 
Studies, I [1913-14], 160-83) has demonstrated that the Roman world felt the man and 
his works to be more or less akin ‘‘though the theme becomes trite, conventional ... . 
and practically a literary motive.” 


4 The numerous works misattributed to Anacreon make it impossible to determine 
even the probable authenticity of such a defense. 
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The statement (ix. 401le) about Philetas of Cos, who pondered what he 
called the deceitful word and became emaciated through these studies, is ex- 
pressly referred to his epitaph, which is quoted in this form: 

Eetve, Pidyntas elu. Adywr 6 Wevdduevds pe 

deve xalvixra@v! ppovrides éorépror. 
It is perfectly clear that the biographical data in this case are based on the 
poet’s own statement about himself. 

In a passage at 44e Demosthenes is cited as a papris dfsdxpews of the fact 
that for a time he drank only water. In this case we have a specific statement 
about himself by the author? which is to be distinguished from the inferences 
usually the sources of biographers’ details. The good faith of an orator can of 
course be called in question, but it is interesting to note that Athenaeus, who 
is eapable of questioning the biographical value of the poets’ statements, as- 
sumes that a prose writer must be accepted when he makes a direct statement 
about himself. 

The sexual predilections of various authors are treated in several passages 
of which the discussion at xiii. 600-601 is the most important. Though the 
text is faulty in the case of Aleman, the general tenor is perfectly clear. 

Archytas .... says that Aleman... . was the first poet to introduce melodies 
inciting to lawless indulgence, being with respect to women [text corrupt] 
He says also that he was in a moderate degree in love with Megalostrate..... 
And he speaks thus concerning her... . . And Stesichorus, who was in no moderate 
degree given to amorous pursuits, composed many poems of this kind; which in 
ancient times were called waidea and madixd. .. . . And Pindar who was of an ex- 
ceedingly amorous disposition says..... Pindar also mentions Theoxenus® of 
Tenedos who was much beloved by him. ... . 


It seems perfectly clear that these statements were derived from the 
works in each case and represent the normal procedure of ancient biography, 
since Athenaeus actually preserved the quotations from Aleman and Pindar.‘ 

Sophocles’ fondness for enjoyment is mentioned on several occasions. At 
xii. 510b we have the following: 

And Sophocles the poet, being a man fond of enjoyment, in order to avoid ac- 
cusing old age, attributed his impotence in amatory pleasures to his temperance, 
saying that he was glad to be released from them as from some hard master. 

This passage is based not on the works of Sophocles but on Plato’s Republic i, 
329c, where it occurs in slightly different form and is inconsistent with a pas- 

1 Kaibel: xai vuxrdv A. 

2 Dem. vi. 30. Here, as in xix. 46, Demosthenes is quoting without denying an ac- 
cusation of his opponents. 


3 Suidas preserves this account of the relations of Pindar and Theoxenus in different 
form: G@pdov abrév dmrobaveiv év Oeatpw avaxexAtuévoy eis TA TOD Epwuevov Oeokéevou abTod 
yovara. Does this come from a more complete Athenaeus or does it represent another 
tradition? 

4 At x. 427e Pindar’s attachment to Cheimarus and Agathon can be deduced in the 
same fashion from a passage cited in another connection. 
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sage at xili. 592a, where Sophocles’ works are used to demonstrate that in his 
old age he was a lover of Theoris. This is achieved by combining a fragment, 
pidn yap 7} Gewpis, with an aged lover’s appeal to Aphrodite! supposedly used 
by Sophocles. The case of Sophocles is further accounted for by the biographi- 
‘al material we have preserved from another contemporary author, Ion of 
Chios. Since this material is also quoted by Athenaeus (at xiii. 603e), we must 
take it into account. This account is introduced by the statement: qtAopeipag 
d& Hv 6 SopoxAjs, ws Evperidns proywvys. Then the familiar account of Sopho- 
cles and the Chian youth follows. This appears to be direct contemporary 
evidence of a biographical nature, though even here a passage at xiii. 601 must 
be remembered where Athenaeus says that both Aeschylus? and Sophocles 
brought out plays in which homosexuality was a theme and that the Niobe of 
the latter was in some disrepute because of its pederastic nature. Here the 
evidence from Sophocles’ works seems to coincide satisfactorily with the state- 
ments extant from an independent contemporary source, Ion. In connection 
with Ion, Athenaeus x. 436A preserves an example from Baton’s work, On Jon 
the Poet, where Baton says that Ion was a drink-lover and very much given to 
love affairs. The proof was derived from his Elegies: xat airés Sé év rots 
edeyelous épav pev 6poroye XpvoidAAns tis KopwOias. The proof of his fondness 
for wine is found in a quotation from his Elegies at x. 447d, e. Baton, who 
seems to have lived in the third century B.c.,? was also a representative of the 
use of this traditional technique. 

Euripides the philogynist is an interesting case in view of the more usual 
characterization as a misogynist. At xiii. 557e we have the passage on which 
this statement seems to be based: 

Euripides the poet, also, was much addicted to women: at all events Hierony- 
mus in his Historical Commentaries speaks as follows.—‘‘When some one told 
Sophocles that Euripides was a woman-hater, ‘He may be,’ said he, ‘in his trage- 
dies, but not in his bed.’ ’’4 
What the source of Hieronymus may have been we cannot tell, but it is pos- 
sible that he was repeating the remarks of Sophocles from Ion or some other 
contemporary source. In any case this is not the usual tradition® represented 
by the ancient life, Gellius, and Suidas who seem to have followed the usual 
procedure in such cases. 


1 Said by Athenaeus to have been attributed to Homer. 
2 This ‘‘evidence,’’ however, is not applied in the case of Aeschylus. 
3 Schwartz; Pauly-Wissowa R-E., III, Part I, 143. 


oie * elmdvros Tooke? Tivos Ste procoybvns éoriv Edpiridns, &v ye rats rpaywoias, 
epnv 6 LopoxArs* wel ev ye rH KAlvy pidroybvns. 

5 This interpretation may have arisen from Euripides’ retort to the accusation of 
Aeschylus (Aristophanes Frogs 1043) that Euripides brought harlots on the stage ua Al’, 
ovdé yap Rv ris "Appodirns obdev cor. Ordinarily Aristophanes certainly does not suggest 
that Euripides was fond of women. The comic poets, of course, were regularly accepted 
as reliable sources for biographical material (Athen. i. 21f). 
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Athenaeus, then, can be considered a follower of the principle enunciated 
at the beginning of this note: directly or through his source he identifies the 
life and works of an author. In the cases of Aleman, Stesichorus, Pindar, and 
Demosthenes there can be no doubt that this is the method of procedure. In 
the case of Alcaeus he calls attention to the fact that he considers this type of 
evidence conclusive in refuting Chamaeleon. However, he does not depend on 
this technique whenever he has what seems to him good evidence for a view 
contrary either to the majority or to the subjective interpretation of the works 
before him. Athenaeus accepts the remark attributed to Sophocles in prefer- 
ence to the conventional belief in regard to Euripides’ attitude toward women 
though his plays were usually cited to prove that he was a misogynist. In 
dealing with Anacreon, also, we find an independent attitude though no trace 
of its basis remains. 

In certain cases we even find what seem to be genuine examples of the 
modern technique of illustrating independently attested facts by reference to 
an author’s works. This seems to be the case in reference to Aeschylus and 
Sophocles. Finally, the cautionary remark applied to the interpretation of 
Homer is a clear indication that Athenaeus, at least, is not blindly following a 
traditional view which attached absolute validity to an author’s statements on 
any subject. Therefore we must accept Leo’s principle of reconstruction only 
with caution since it is always possible that biographical material is derived 
from an external source and merely illustrated from the author’s works. 


F. R. B. GopoLpHiIn 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


ON PLATO PHAEDRUS 250 D 


What Plato says in substance is that the idea of beauty only has a not whol- 
ly inadequate embodiment in the world of sense. Could the eye behold in like 
manner a true likeness of wisdom what terrible (that is, what intense) love 
would she inspire. 

The passage, one of the most frequently quoted in Plato, is of interest as a 
typical example of the way in which Plato is quoted and misquoted. ‘‘Rabelais 
gives it rightly (Pantagruel, II, 18): Bien vray est-il ce que dit Platon, prince 
de philosophes, que si l’image de science et sapience estoit corporelle et spec- 
table es yeulx des humains elle exciteroit tout le monde en admiration de soy.” 
Boceaccio, quoted by Symonds, Jtalian Literature, I, 119, whatever his source, 
seems to apprehend the main purport of the passage. A girl says: 

Colui che muove il ciel e ogni stella 

Mi fece a suo diletto 
Vaga leggiadra graciosa e bella 

Per dar qua giii ad ogni alto intelletto 
Alcun signo di quella 

Belt’ che sempre a lui sta nel cospetto. 
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Xenophon (Cyneget. xii. 19) writes in a passage throughout reminiscent of 
Plato, ei Hv 76 cdpa adrys SpAov Hrrov av Hu€Aovv of dvOpwror dperys. It is just 
possible that the influence of this passage may in some cases have caused 
quoters to substitute “‘virtue’’ for Plato’s dpovnars. Sidney does it in Astrophel 
and Stella xxv: 

The wisest scholar of the wight most wise 

By Phoebus’ doom with sugred sentence sayes 
That Vertue if it once met with our eyes 
Strange flames of love it in our souls would raise. 


Similarly in his Defense of Poesy. But he may have interpreted the dpovyais 
of the Phaedrus by the @povnats of the Phaedo. 

Milton (Reason of Church Government) may or may not have been thinking 
of our passage: “‘Discipline is ...., if any visible shape can be given to 
divine things, the very visible shape and image of virtue.” 

Bacon (Advancement of Learning, II) writes: ‘‘And therefore, as Plato said 
elegantly, that virtue, if she could be seen, would move great love and affec- 
tion.”” The passage was a familiar quotation at that time. Cf. Emil Wolff, 
Francis Bacon’s ‘‘Verhaeltnis zu Platon,” pages 15, 16. Waller (‘Upon Ben 
Jonson”) also substitutes virtue: 

But virtue too, as well as vice, is clad 

In flesh and blood so well that Plato had 
Beheld what his high fancy once embraced, 
Virtue with colours, speech and motion graced. 


Harrison (Platonism in English Poetry, p. 11) is misled by Jowett’s transla- 
tion of éppige, “is amazed,”’ into a strained parallel with Spenser’s 
Did wonder much at her celestial sight [FQ, I, 12, 23], 


and on page 60 the substitution of “‘virtue”’ for ‘“‘wisdom”’ leads Harrison to 
take our passage as the source of Milton’s 
Abashed the devil stood 
And felt how awful goodness is and saw 


Virtue in her shape how lovely, saw and pined 
His loss, 


which clearly comes not from Plato, but from Persius’ 
Virtutem videant intabescantque relicta [iii. 38]. 


Others have actually taken devovs (cf. Theat. 169 C; Protag. 341 A) in a bad 
sense and argued that the contemplation of wisdom would be dangerous and 
harmful. 

Wilamowitz (Platon, I, 345-46) says: 

Ks ist klar das Cicero die platonische Idee . . . . misverstanden hat, da er ihr 
das Sein eigentlich abspricht; zugleich aber hat er das kiinstlerische Ideal aufge- 
bracht . . . . etwas mit dem platonischen Denken schlechthin unvereinbares. . . . . 
Es ist sehr hiibsch wie Cicero sich hilft wo er aus Panaetios einen Hinweis auf die 
Schau des ewig Schénen im Symposion wiederzugeben hat (De offic. i. 15) um die 
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Idee Platons in seine Sprache zu iibersetzen. Es reicht ihm nicht Forma zu sagen 
obwohl das wortlich stimmt. Auch die Form selbst, Form an sich reicht ihm nicht, 
und er sagt, du siehst hier die Form an sich sozusagen das Angesicht des Schénen 
(Ehrenvollen) und wenn man sie mit den leiblichen Augen sehen kénnte wiirde sie 
die wunderbarste Liebe zur Weisheit (Drang zur Philosophie) erwecken. 


Both the combination and the commentary are quite fantastic. Cicero is not 
quoting the Symposium from Panaetius, but the Phaedrus, with which he was 
quite familiar, from memory. He quotes it more accurately, De finibus ii. 52. 
Here he is using Plato’s words loosely and as literary ornament, but there is no 
such contradiction as Wilamowitz reads into the passage between his and 
Plato’s conception of the Platonic idea. 

Brochard (La Morale de Platon) writes: ‘Dans le Phédre 250 D Platon dit 
que |’idée de bien si nous pouvions |’apercevoir directement eveillerait en nous 
un merveilleux amour.” 

The moral, if any, is the old one: Verify your quotations, especially when 
quoting Plato. 

Pau SHOREY 


PLATO REPUBLIC 598 E 


avayKn yap tov dyabdv monty, el pédree repl Gv Gv roi Kad@s woinoe, elbdra apa 
movety, # uu} oldv re elvac orev. 

In the Classical Quarterly for January, 1930, page 2, I wrote: ‘The true 
poet is, for Plato, philosopher as well as poet; he must know the truth.” Pro- 
fessor Paul Shorey, for whose judgment I have the greatest respect, suggests, 
in a kind reference to my article, that a wrong “impression will be conveyed 
to most readers’ by these words of mine; they will be misled apparently 
either into a false interpretation of Rep. 598 E or (and this I find no less 
horrifying) into imagining that I myself have misunderstood that passage. 
(See Professor Shorey’s note in Classical Philology for January, 1932, page 85.) 

In due consideration I am, however, inclined to take a more optimistic 
view than Professor Shorey’s about ‘‘most readers” of the Classical Quarterly. 
True, the reader who knows his Plato might possibly be reminded of Rep. 
598 E by my words, “‘he must know the truth” (although, of course, I made 
no reference to Rep. 598 E in support of this thesis). But it is far more likely 
that my whole statement, as quoted above, will remind him, as it is meant to 
do, of Phaedrus 278 C, D (if the poets and orators know the truth—as they 
ought—then they are not mere poets or orators but philosophers also). Cer- 
tainly my language resembles the latter passage far more than the former. 

Again, if my reader had considered (or is this too much to hope for?) one of 
my earlier articles in the CQ (“ ‘Imitation’ in Plato’s Republic,” January, 
1928), he might recollect that I had referred (p. 20) to Rep. 598 E for a state- 
ment of what, according to Plato, “most men think.’’ And he would deduce 
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that I knew the meaning of dpa, and that I was very far indeed from attribut- 
ing to Plato himself the statement contained in 598 E. He might also recollect 
that I supported my conclusions in that article by reference to various pas- 
sages of other dialogues, and among them Phaedrus 277-78. Pointing out that 
the distinction between scientific and unscientific poetry (or “imitation”’ of any 
kind)—the distinction which I found made in the Republic—is clearly made 
also in the Phaedrus, I wrote (p. 22): ‘The Phaedrus makes the same dis- 
tinction in respect of poets and orators. The genuine poet or orator will base 
his compositions on a knowledge of the truth (277-78). If by poet we mean a 
mere imitative trafficker in words—one who has not knowledge—then the 
genuine poet will be greater than poet; he will be a philosopher (278 C, D).” 
My reader would then recognize that the statement criticized by Professor 
Shorey is a compressed reference to what I had already said at slightly greater 
length regarding the Phaedrus. Furthermore, he would know that when I 
write ‘the true poet for Plato,” I do not mean Homer and suchlike poets 
(who, according to Plato, are “imitative” in the condemnatory sense of the 
term “imitative’’), and therefore do not expect him to think of Rep. 598 E, a 
passage which, as Professor Shorey says, has plainly nothing to do with “the 
true or scientific poet, if there were one,” but which is merely a statement of a 
popular confusion of thought (Homer wrote so well about so many things that 
he must have known all about everything)—a confusion which Plato in the 
Republic is at great pains to dispel. No; the subject matter of my statement 
is less likely to remind the reader of Rep. 598 E than of such passages of the 
Republic as those to which I referred (ibid., p. 18) when I wrote: “The im- 
portant point is that the poet must himself be good, and understand the prin- 
ciples of goodness (396 B 6 rq@ dure kadds kd-yabds; 396 C 6 pérpros avyp; 400 DE, 
the artist must have ei7Gea; 402 B, C the truly povarxds perceives the ideas 
and their images),”’ etc. 

I should like to add two further remarks. First, Strabo (i. 2. 5) in his de- 
fense of Homer against Plato is merely expanding the summary of the popular 
misconception which Plato here states and refutes. I have no doubt that 
Rep. 598 E is the source from which Strabo drew his attempted reply to Plato; 
like so many Platonic critics, ancient and modern, he takes his criticism of 
Plato from Plato himself and ignores the fact that Plato himself had already 
given an answer to the criticism—yes, and, in this particular case at least, a 
better answer than the criticism deserved. 

Second, I am not sure that Professor Shorey means to impute to Wilamo- 
witz a misunderstanding of dpa. But I think this the “impression”’ which will 
be conveyed to ‘most readers” of Professor Shorey’s note. That accusation 
of Wilamowitz would, I believe, not be quite fair. Wilamowitz’ error regard- 
ing 598 E (for that it was an error I heartily agree with Professor Shorey) was 
not due to a misunderstanding of dpa. Wilamowitz saw that the dpa is ‘“‘the 
dpa of reference”; his error lay in thinking that the reference was to some sup- 
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posed saying of Sophocles (Phil. Unters., IV, 285) instead of to “‘a tolerably 
widespread view” (Adam), namely, that Homer, ete., were omniscient; and 
in supposing further that this reference was meant by Plato to indicate his 
own mind on the subject. 

J. TATE 


University, St. ANDREWS 


FROM OLYNTHUS 


In TAPA, LXII (1931), 40-42, D. M. Robinson publishes a fragmentary 
inscription coming from a block which very likely “‘once formed part of a 
basis for a statue or some other dedication.”’ The inscription is in the Corinthi- 
an alphabet and is transliterated as ToAvéévas, and interpreted as a nomi- 
native singular masculine; ef. page 42: “This Polyxenas. .. . . He also may 
have been.....” 

The interpretation is obviously wrong. This ‘“He’’ must have been a ‘‘She.”’ 
If what is left of the inscription constitutes one word, it is genitive singular 
feminine, but ToAvgeva of may also be read. 

That the digamma (cf. Zevgor, etc.) is not written is worth noting, although 
it is not always written even in the oldest monuments of the Corinthian dia- 
lect. 

G. M. Bo.iine 


Oxn10 StaTE UNIVERSITY 


CHAPTER IX OF THE RES GESTAE AND THE RULER CULT 
The ninth chapter of the Res gestae divi Augusti in the Latin runs as follows: 


{Vota pro valetudine mea suscipi per conslules et sacerdotes qu[into] qu[oque 
anno senatus decrevit. Ex iis] votis s[ae]pe fecerunt vivo[me ludos aliquotiens 
sacerdotu]m quattuor amplissima conle(gia, aliquotiens consules. Privat]im etiam 
et municipatim univer[si cives unanimiter continente]r apud omnia pulvinaria pro 

vale[tudine supplicaverunt].! 


The expression vivo me, which does not appear in the Greek translation of 
the Monumentum Ancyranum, attracted the attention of Mommsen, who 
did not, however, offer any explanation of its meaning.? A number of com- 
mentators? have been struck by the expression. Their remarks have been 


1 The text is given as in the edition of Barini (1930). 


2In his second edition of the Res gestae (1883), p. 41, he writes: ‘‘In sequentibus 
verba vivo me, quae in editione priore retinueram quamquam dubitans (nam mire om- 
nino in ludis pro salute sua editis hoc addit Augustus eos vivo se celebratos esse), vere 
in lapide extant (scilicet me etsi in gypso non comparet, in lapide Domaszewskius de- 
prehendit)..... 4 

3 Bormann, ‘‘Bemerkungen z. schriftl. Nachl.,”’ Marburger Rektoratsprogramm (1884), 
p. 25; P. Geppert, “Zum Monumentum Ancyranum,” Wissenschaftliche Beilage zum 
Programm des Berlinischen Gymnasiums zum Grauen Kloster (1887), pp. 5-6; Bormann, 
“Uber die Bestimmung des Monumentum Ancyranum,” Zeitschrift fiir das Gymnasial- 
wesen, I (1896), 529; J. Schmidt, ‘Zum Monumentum Ancyranum,” Philologus, XLIV 
(1885), 461; Wolfflin, ““Epigraphische Beitriige,’’ Sitzwngsberichte der K. b. Akademie 
der Wissenschaften zu Miinchen, philos.-philol. und hist. Kl. (1886), p. 265; Schanz, 
Geschichte der rém. Lit. (3d ed., 1911), II, 16. 
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collected by Kornemann,! so it is not necessary to repeat them here. His 
comment upon them is as follows: 


Fast alle Erklirer haben an den Worten vivo me Anstoss genommen und ent- 
weder gar keine oder recht ungliickliche Deutungsversuche gegeben. .. . . Die 
Erklarung der Worte aber wird nicht gewonnen, wenn man dabei den Blick des 
Augustus in die Zunkunft, sondern wenn man ihn, wie das natiirlich ist, in die 
Vergangenheit gerichtet denkt. Penteterische Spiele waren auch schon fiir den Dik- 
tator Caesar beschlossen worden, doch war es zur Feier derselben bei dessen Lebzei- 
ten nicht mehr gekommen, vielmehr war erst dem Divus Julius gelegentlich der Kin- 
weihung seines Tempels auf dem Forum die Ehre der Spiele zu teil geworden. Die 
Worte vivo me gehéren also in dieselbe Kategorie mit Bemerkungen, wie: qui] 
honos {ad hoc tempus] nemini praeter [mle es]t decretus] und den vielen anderen dieser 
Art. 


Kornemann is, I believe, correct in his rejection of the idea that Augustus 
wrote vivo me in anticipation of his death and in his rejection also of the 
theory that vivo me might be an addition of Tiberius.’ It is not surprising that 
the appearance of vivo me in a document written in the first person by a living 
man about games celebrated in connection with vows for his health (one does 
not make vows for the health of a dead man!) has appeared redundant or 
absurd, or in any case perplexing. But Augustus was not given to redundant 
or ridiculous phrases, and his writings that have been preserved corroborate 
Suetonius’ statement to the effect that in his style “his main objective was to 
express his meaning with the utmost clarity.’” 

One should, then, look for a definite meaning in the two words, which it 
seems must stress the idea that games were celebrated for a living man in 
contrast to games for a dead man.® It has been suggested that the author of 
the Greek version disregarded the vivo me because he failed to comprehend its 
meaning.® But in such an important official document as the Res gestae the 

1“Weiteres zum Monumentum Ancyranum,” Klio, III (1903), 83-84. 


2 Ibid., p. 84. He also voices the same opinion in his Mausoleum und Tatenbericht 
des Augustus (1921), p. 47. 

3 Cf. J. Wilhelm, Das rém. Sakralwesen (1915), p. 26: “Ob die Worte der r. g. d. A. 
Lat. II, 16, 17 vivo (me) von Augustus selbst herrithren, oder ob sie erst von Tiberius 
hinzugefiigt worden sind, erscheint fraglich. Dass die griechische Ubersetzung im 
Mon. Anc. sie nicht wiedergibt, ist aber Zufall. Auf den ehernen Siiulen vor dem Mauso- 
leum des Augustus standen sie auf jeden Fall.” 


4 Aug. 84. 


5 Schanz (loc. cit.) comments: ‘Wenn er z. B. in c. 9 schreibt: ex iis votis saepe 
fecerunt vivo me ludos, so scheint er in seinem Gedanken den Ehren zu seinen Lebzeiten 
die Ehren nach seinem Tode gegeniiberzustellen. Auch sonst hat Augustus durch ein- 
schrinkende Zusitze auf das Unfertige seiner Angaben und somit auf die nach seinem 
Tode vorzunehmenden Ergiinzungen hingezeigt.’’ He is partially correct in that he 
indicates that there is a contrast intended between honors for a living man and those for 
a dead man, but Kornemann’s objection to the remainder of Schanz’s argument will, I 
think, be generally accepted. 


§ Geppert, op. cit., p. 5, n. 4: ‘Auch Bormann p. 25 weiss nicht recht, was er mit den 


Worten anfangen soll, ebensowenig der Ubersetzer, welcher sie daher einfach fortge- 
lassen hat.”’ 
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Roman who translated it into Greek! must in all likelihood have understood 
what Augustus wrote, unless Augustus be accused of lack of clarity. The ra- 
tional explanation would be that the translator felt that vivo me was not 
necessary in a Greek version which was to be set up in the East, where the 
ruler cult had long held sway and where games for divine rulers were familiar. 
In the East games were often instituted for divinities, for deceased heroes (so 
for an Achilles or Anchises), and for dead and deified rulers; games were, 
moreover, celebrated in the Hellenistic period for living persons who were 
deified while alive, and with the spread of Roman control such games were giv- 
en as divine honors to Roman generals and governors during their lifetime.? 
But at Rome games were given for gods, never for men, save that the sub- 
servient Senate had voted among Julius Caesar’s distinctions that circus 
games be held in his honor as if he were the founder of the city, and also 
ludi victoriae Caesaris were celebrated.’ In the past there had been vota pro 
reipublicae salute,4 and so now there were vota and ludi pro Caesaris salute, an 
indication that the Senate which voted Octavian the vows and games in 30 
B.c. was far on the way toward identifying him with the state. Heinen be- 
lieves that the vows were made to Jupiter,® but the games were for the health 
of Augustus, which differs little from games for Augustus, and that games for 
Augustus might be considered a divine honor is indicated by the following 
words of Suetonius: “provinciarum pleraeque super templa et aras ludos 
quoque quinquennales paene oppidatim constituerunt.’’® Moreover, considera- 
tion of chapters ix—xii of the Res gestae reveals two important facts: (1) These 
chapters deal with public honors of religious character which Augustus re- 
ceived by decree of the Senate (the office of pontifex maximus excepted). (2) 
The honors mentioned are extraordinary, such as the Senate had never granted 
before (Augustus’ election to the office of pontifex maximus is the single ex- 
ception, but he remarks [chap. x] that such a crowd came to the election in 
Rome “‘as was said never before that time to have assembled for the purpose’’). 

The inclusion of his name in the carmen saliare, his being made sacrosanctus 
with the tribunician power for life, the altar of Fortuna Redux with the sacri- 
fice to be made on the anniversary of the day of his return from Syria, the 
calling of that day the Augustalia, the deputation sent into Campania to meet 
him (qui honos ad hoc tempus nemini praeter me est decretus), the altar of Pax 
Augusta and the sacrifice on it upon the anniversary of his return from Gaul 
and Spain are all honors which no Roman had ever received before. Was not 


Cf. Hardy, Monumentum Ancyranum (1923), Introd., pp. 12-13. 


2 Such were the Marcellia, the Lucullea, and the Mucia; ef. Taylor, The Divinity of 
the Roman Emperor (1931), pp. 35 ff. 


3 Ibid., pp. 65-66. 
4 Wissowa, Religion und Kultus der Rémer (1912), p. 382. 
5 “Zur Begriindung des rémischen Kaiserkultes,’’ Klio, XI (1911), 145. 


® 4ug. 59; cf. Mommsen, op. cit., p. 43. 
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this also the case with the vota, the private and municipal supplicationes at 
the pulvinaria, and with the ludi too? Miss Taylor has stated that the in- 
clusion of his name in the carmen saliare is the only divine honor mentioned 
in the Res gestae.! But all the honors (the office of pontifex maximus excepted) 
mentioned in these chapters were superhuman in so far as they had never 
before been conferred upon a Roman by the Senate. If they were not down- 
right divine honors, the distinction was merely technical. Vivo me, therefore, 
indicates that Augustus was thinking in terms of the ruler cult. 


KENNETH ScotTr 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


1 Op. cit., p. 236. 
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Isocrates. Translated by GrorGe Norn. “Loeb Classical Library 
Series.”” London: William Heinemann, Ltd., 1928, 1929. 2 vols. 


The distinguished quality of President Norlin’s occasional addresses and 
the thoughtful sanity of his contributions to the literature of education amply 
explain to the general public the honors that have been recently showered 
upon him. Classical scholars will take pleasure in noting that he is an out- 
standing example of the very small class of American university presidents 
who have found it possible to carry on serious work in a specialty amid all the 
distractions of executive functions. The two volumes of his Jsocrates are 
much more than a perfunctory translation. That they are, humanly speaking, 
correct and accurate throughout goes without saying, though it cannot always 
be said of all translations by eminent scholars. What more specially dis- 
tinguishes them is the remarkable success with which President Norlin has 
reproduced for English readers the smooth, fluent, unimpeachably correct, 
nicely discriminating, well-languaged, sometimes slightly florid amplitude of 
the periodic style which made Isocrates the model of Cicero and so of all mod- 
ern imitators of Ciceronian eloquence. An example or two will be better than 
further attempts at definition and description: War against the barbarians 
(Panegyr.182): 

It is disgraceful for us, I say, now that all Hellas is being continually outraged 
to take not a single step to wreak a common vengeance although we have it in our 
power to accomplish deeds as lofty as our dreams. For this war is the only war 
which is better than peace; it will be more like a sacred mission than a military 
expedition; and it will profit equally both those who crave the quiet life and those 
who are eager for war; for it will enable to former to reap the fruits of their own 
possessions in security and the latter to win great wealth from the possessions of 
our foes. 


The fruits of imperialism (On the Peace 79 ff.): 

For who could have brooked the insolence of our fathers? Gathering together 
from all Hellas men who are the worst of idlers and men who had a part in every 
form of depravity, and manning their triremes with them they made themselves 
odious to the Hellenes . . . . for so exactly did they gauge the actions by which 
human beings incur the worst odium that they passed a decree to divide the sur- 
plus of the funds derived from the tributes of the allies into talents and to bring 
it on the stage, when the theatre was full, at the festival of Dionysus; and not only 
was this done, but at the same time they led in upon the stage the sons of those 
who had lost their lives in the war Nay they arrived at such a pitch of folly 
that at a time when they were not masters of their own suburbs they expected to 
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extend their power over Italy and Sicily and Carthage In a word, it was at 
that time a matter of regular routine to hold public funerals every year, which many 
both of our neighbors and of the other Hellenes used to attend, not to grieve with 
us for the dead but to rejoice together at our misfortunes. And at last before they 
knew it they had filled the public burial grounds with the bodies of their fellow 
citizens and the registers of the phratries and of the state with the names of those 
who had no claim upon the city. 


President Norlin has little sympathy with the unfair disparagement of 
Isocrates which the senile self-complacency of his later writings and the un- 
supportable comparison at once with Demosthenes and Plato provoke in some 
critics. The eloquent Introduction considers and answers all such caviling 
criticism without falling into the opposite error of the propagandists who use 
Isocrates to condemn the patriotism of Demosthenes and the metaphysics 
and overstrained idealism of Plato. President Norlin’s own view is essentially 
that of Jebb, Cartelier, and Croiset. But his intimate knowledge of his author 
and his familiarity with the contemporary literature make him entirely inde- 
pendent of them. His judgments and his illustrations are his own, and I 
should hardly know where to look for a more nearly definitive characteriza- 
tion of any Greek writer than the estimate of Isocrates to be found in his 
general Introduction and the introductions to the several orations. 

Reviewers of the Loeb translations sometimes forget that the notes, except 
in so far as they record a few indispensable items of text criticism or interpre- 
tation, are of the nature of an epimetron. The translator is under no obliga- 
tion to annotate his author, and the amount and kind of annotation in each 
case are matters of special arrangement between the translator and the edi- 
tors. President Norlin’s notes give as much of the facts of contemporary 
Greek history as the reader needs for the full understanding of the text, and 
only ineptitude or malice in a reviewer could censure him or any other Loeb 
translator for not entering into historical details for their own sake. President 
Norlin is naturally and properly more interested in the thought of Isocrates, 
his dominant ideas, his relation to his contemporaries, and his influence. On 
these points and particularly in the illustrations from Plato, the notes are 
admirable and contain much information not so easily found elsewhere. And 
last, and perhaps best of all, they are thoughout sound, sane, reasonable, well 
expressed, and free from exaggeration and false point-making. 


PAauL SHOREY 


The Archons of Athens in the Hellenistic Age. By Witu1aM Betu Dins- 
moor. Published for the American School of Classical Studies at 
Athens. Harvard University Press, 1931. Pp. xviii+-567; 4 figs. 
In a small excavation undertaken for the furtherance of his study of the 


Propylaea, Professor Dinsmoor found in 1928 one half of an inscribed stele of 
which the other half was already known. “This study of the chronology of the 
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third century is a result”’ of that discovery. Few discoveries of single inscrip- 
tions lead to such results. 

The newly completed decree contains the name of the archon Olympio- 
doros, who had been dated either 294/3 or 293/2 by the testimony of Diony- 
sios of Halikarnassos; and it was published by a registrar instead of by a secre- 
tary. Previously it had been believed that all registrar decrees belonged to one 
of the three years between 321 and 318. One of them had been taken from 
Olympiodoros, whose name seemed to be indicated by the remains, because 
he was supposedly too late; restored to him, it shows by the word devrepov 
that he was archon twice, in both the years formerly regarded as alternative 
possibilities. And the chronology of the known registrars is worked over anew. 

Then the book really gets under way. The archons are traced down as far 
as 26/25 B.c. in elaborate discussions and summarizing tables. The tribal 
cycles, discovered by Ferguson, are constantly used and are themselves fully 
restudied. The Athenian archon Polyeuktos, newly dated 249/8, was in office 
when Athens was invited to take part in the Soteria at Delphi; hence the 
Soteria and the Delphian archons of the third century are studied; one con- 
clusion is that Roussel was right in believing that the Soteria were biennial be- 
fore Polyeuktos, quadrennial thereafter. A chapter is devoted also to the 
cycle of the priests of Asklepios at Athens. Other priesthoods, lists of Delian 
gymnasiarchs, and documents of all sorts are rigorously examined and then 
wrung for the last drop of chronological evidence that they can yield. 

Then there are four chapters on Greek calendrical systems: “The Eight- 
Year Cycles before Meton,” “The Nineteen-Year Cycles of Meton,’ ‘The 
Seventy-Six-Year Cycles of Kallippos,’”’ ““The Three-Hundred-and-Four-Y ear 
Cycles of Hipparchos.” In the discussion of the Metonic cycles the recent 
work of Meritt is highly praised, but his conclusions are revised in some de- 
tails. In particular Dinsmoor concludes, partly by rejecting the testimony of 
Aristotle, that the scheme of Meton was actually followed more closely than 
Meritt could believe. Complete tables are given for seventeen Metonic cycles, 
from 432 to 109 B.c. 

Lest the book appear meager, there are eight appendixes. One of them, 
“The Macedonian Calendar in Egypt,’’ differs little in character from the 
regular chapters. Then follow sixteen pages of bibliography and four indexes 
which oceupy forty pages. And at the beginning there is a chronological table, 
in which events of importance for chronology, and a great many others, are 
entered. 

Acknowledged facts scarcely appear outside the tables; in general, the book 
is a great mass of minute and complicated study and reasoning. The book is 
intended primarily for the specialist in chronology, but of course no one can 
escape chronological problems. As directly interesting to workers in other 
fields one may mention the discussions of the dates in Menander’s career 
(p. 41), a forgotten panathenaic amphora (p. 87), and the Hadra vases (p. 
491). It is not probable that all the conclusions will withstand the impact of 
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new evidence, but the value of so thorough and so acute a study is permanent. 
The author’s great self-confidence, though manifested in the first line of the 
book in the date definitely assigned to the first Sothic cycle, is in general rela- 
tively subdued, and the reader gets more assistance than he expects in judging 
the degree of probability of the various conclusions. Considering that Profes- 
sor Dinsmoor’s principal field is architectural archaeology, this book is an 
amazing tour de force; moreover, it is a scholarly work of the first grade and of 
the first importance in its field. We now await the long-promised book on the 
Propylaea. 
F. P. JoHNsON 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Mycenaean Origin of Greek Mythology (‘Sather Classical Leec- 
tures,” Vol. VIII). By Martin P. Nitsson. Berkeley, Calif.: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1932. Pp. 258. $3.50. 


Professor Nilsson, of the University of Lund, who served in 1930-31 as 
Sather professor of classical literature in the University of California, has 
given his lectures to the public in this admirable volume. It reflects the highest 
credit both upon the author and upon the liberal foundation which brought 
him before an American audience and now presents his work to the reader in 
a very attractive form. 

Professor Nilsson has earned a high place among students of ancient reli- 
gion by a long series of able studies in this field, of which the best known are 
his Griechische Feste von religidser Bedeutung (1906) and The Minoan-M yce- 
naean Religion (1927). The present work may be regarded as a continuation 
of the one last mentioned. In The Minoan-M ycenaean Religion Professor Nils- 
son investigated the question whether, and to what extent, religious ideas and 
practices of the Minoan age had survived in the religion of the Hellenes. Here 
his object is to answer the question whether Greek myths or myth-cycles can 
be traced back to the Mycenaean age. In his previous work he argued strongly 
for the now prevailing view that the Mycenaeans were Greeks who took over 
the Minoan civilization. Emphasizing the evidence for the existence of epic 
poetry before Homer, and the length of time necessary to develop the epic 
technique, he now argues that epics go back to the Mycenaean age; and since 
most mythical names are clearly Greek, he finds no difficulty in believing that 
the great myth-cycles also go back to Mycenaean times, thus differing from 
various German scholars, who have ascribed the reshaping and creative ex- 
pansion of mythology to the epic poetry of Homer and the cycle. 

Nilsson’s proof of this opinion, stated in his own words (p. 27 f.), consists in 
a thorough-going comparison of the cities to which mythological cycles are at- 
tached with the cities where finds from the Mycenaean age have been made. If 
the correlation is constant; i.e., if we find that the cities to which the mythological 
cycles are attached were the centers of the Mycenaean civilization also, this con- 
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stant correlation cannot be considered as accidental; it will prove the connection 
between the mythological cycles and the Mycenaean civilization; i.e., that the 
mythological cycles in their chief outlines go back into the Mycenaean age. 

By far the longest division of the book (chap. ii, “Mycenaean Centers and 
Mythological Centers”) is taken up with the analysis of evidence supporting 
the thesis stated above. District by district the author shows the coincidence 
of important Mycenaean remains with famous cycles of myths. Discussion of 
the details is not possible here. The argument seems to me to be fair and con- 
vincing, though experts will doubtless prefer other interpretations here and 
there. To mention only a few items, I find a special value in the treatment of 
Oedipus, of the War of the Seven, of Cadmus, of Odysseus, of the much-vexed 
Minyan question, and of the connection in myth between Crete and Athens; 
and because of the position taken in an old study of my own (H.8S.C.P., 
Vol. XIII), I am glad to see that Professor Nilsson rejects the notion that na- 
ture symbolism played an important part in the myth of the Danaides. Aside 
from the main problems, students of mythology and religion will find many 
valuable obiter dicta. It is especially gratifying to see that Professor Nilsson 
has shown excellent judgment in discriminating diverse mythical elements 
from one another—heroes and heroines from minor divinities, personages of 
folk tales from possibly historical men and women, genuine folk memory of 
the past from biased versions shaped to satisfy the claims of local or family 
pride. 

A special chapter is devoted to Heracles, because the cycle of stories about 
him is not local but general; and here also the author finds cogent reasons for 
his contention that the cycle was shaped in the Mycenaean age. Finally, in 
the chapter called ‘““Olympus,’’ he argues that the gathering together of the 
gods into one family, with Zeus as its head, and into one dwelling-place, re- 
mote, in the case of some deities, from the natural fields of their activity, is 
best accounted for by the influence of a strong monarchy, such as existed in 
the Mycenaean age, but not in the historical period of Greece. 

Paper and print are excellent, and the general appearance of the book, 
though sober, is pleasing. The very few errors that I have noted are slight and 
easily detected. On page 145, at the bottom, ‘“‘western’’ should be “‘eastern.”’ 
On page 153, note 72, read xiv for xii in the reference to Strabo. On page 164, 
the rocks of Sciron are more nearly west than south of Megara. And I do not 
think that Andrew Lang ever held a professorship (p. 15). But there is one 
passage which serves as a wholesome reminder that even distinguished schol- 
ars are not safe from the danger of an occasional blunder. On pages 52-53, 
Professor Nilsson derives from [liad vi. 158 the meaning that ‘“Proetus drove 
Bellerophon out from the people of the Argives because Bellerophon, though 
subject to him, was a better man than he’’; and proceeds, on the basis of this 
mistranslation—for it is nothing less—to suggest a tampering with the tradi- 
tion, consisting in the substitution, in the following lines, of the “Potiphar 
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motif’’ as a reason for Proetus’ action. But what Homer says is not that Bel- 
lerophon was a better man, but that Proetus, being the more powerful (éret 
TOAD héprepos nev), drove Bellerophon away. Any doubt as to this interpreta- 
tion, which seems to be generally accepted, can be removed by looking up, 
with the aid of Gehring’s Index, the other places in which péprepos occurs. It 
is regularly used of superior physical strength or political power, and the con- 
text of several passages upholds the usual view of Jliad vi. 158. Leaf’s com- 
ment on these verses is adequate and correct. 

A final criticism, relating to certain slight faults in language and idiom, is 
offered with some hesitation; for it is not for Americans, who seldom have a 
practical command of European languages, to cavil at a scholar who has per- 
formed so remarkable a feat as Professor Nilsson’s composition of this work in 
an alien tongue. Yet there are little things that betray the foreign hand, and 
they could all have been removed had Professor Nilsson’s colleagues in Cali- 
fornia given the book a closer supervision while it was going through the press. 
Thus on page 44 “it can but be”’ is not our idiom; page 46, “emplacement” for 
“location” is rare and technically specialized; ‘“diffidence’’ meaning “distrust”’ 
(p. 29, p. 133) is historically correct, but almost obsolete. ‘“Find-places”’ (p. 
35) sounds uncouth to us. In the matter of Greek names, modern English 
usage requires Apollodorus, Diodorus, rather than Apollodor, Diodor (p. 123, 
n. 45; p. 236), but Pindar rather than Pindarus (p. 1389). 


CAMPBELL BONNER 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Beitrdge zur Syntax der spdtgriechischen Volkssprache. Von HERMAN 
Lyunevik. “Skrifter utgivna av K. Humanistiska Vetenskaps- 
Samfundet i Uppsala,” XX VII, No. 3. Uppsala-Leipzig, 1932. Pp. 
viii+110. 

The author of the present booklet, a dozent in the University of Uppsala, is 
not unknown to the student of late Greek, though perhaps new to most of the 
readers of this journal. A few years ago he gave us a study on the language of 
the apocryphal gospels, followed, shortly afterward, by a series of articles in 
Eranos on some post-classical authors (Longus, Xenophon of Ephesus), but 
especially on the language of the epistolary output of the papyri. He was, 
therefore, fairly well prepared to write such a book as the one under considera- 
tion, which discloses a wide familiarity with papyrical literature and the pos- 
session of the requisite degree of Sprachgefiihl which enables him not only to 
escape the pitfalls that lurk along the path of the papyrologist but also to 
formulate certain suggestions which future editors of papyri will do well to 
take cognizance of. 

The monograph deals, as its title indicates, with some syntactical peculiar- 
ities characteristic of Hellenistic and Byzantine Greek, with proper reference 
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to the classical language and especially to modern Greek together with occa- 
sional illustrations from several modern European languages. Chapter i dis- 
cusses some uses of the article, particularly its omission between prepositions 
and the infinitive, and it is followed by a chapter on pronouns, chiefly on the 
relative use of ef rus=almost was, and on that of ov was, ov mavrotos, in the 
sense of ovde’s. Chapters iii and iv treat of the different constructions of da 
and the syntax of a number of particles, respectively. The work closes with a 
detailed consideration of such syntactical phenomena common in popular 
literature as co-ordination, parataxis, and the asyndetical arrangement of 
sentences. 

These points have been, to be sure, dealt with, or at least touched upon, by 
some general works on the Greek language, but naturally not as exhaustively 
as in the present study. Evidently, the author’s desire has been to account in 
detail for certain syntactical aspects of the later stages of Greek which he, in 
all probability, considers peculiar to, or at any rate very frequent in, the popu- 
lar idiom. This is true of most of the rules which he examines. There are, 
however, constructions which are frequently employed in literary composi- 
tions whose language could hardly be said to savor of the vernacular. Take, for 
instance, the preposition && with the accusative expressing purpose (= évexa 
+genitive). Though not very common in classical authors, it is found, be- 
sides Thucydides where it occurs four times (cf. Kiihner-Gerth, Ausf. Gram. 
d. gr. Sprache, 1, 485), in Plato Rep. 524 C 6: &a riv rovrov capyveav = “for the 
sake of clearing this up’; ef. 367 B 4; Arist. Eth. Nic. x. 2. 1172 b 21: py dV 
érepov pi) Erépov xapwv; Met. i. 2. 982 b 20: da 70 cidevar 76 érioracbat ediwxov; 
Dem. xxxix. 32; ili. 3: kat 8a 7006’, iva ra Nowra BeATiw yévyrat (= “for this,” as 
in modern Greek ya todro). Special mention should probably be made of &a 
with the articulate infinitive equivalent to iva with the subjunctive, and in 
the New Testament to 67 with the indicative (cf. Jannaris, A Hist. Greek Gr., 
§1522; Robertson, A Grammar of the Greek New Testament, p. 584; Hatzidakis, 

Vinleitung, p. 213). 

Such omissions, however, detract but little from the value of the work, 
which, being to a certain extent a pioneer’s attempt, will be consulted with 
interest by all those who, refusing stubbornly to yield to the temptation “‘to 
migrate to more succulent pastures,”’ chose to devote their time to the thank- 
less and unremunerative task of cultivating the field of late Greek. It must 
also be added that it is especially gratifying, though by no means surprising, 
that the oldest Swedish university, which has been, during practically its en- 
tire history but especially since the time of Ausius, at the forefront in matters 
of classical scholarship, should today be so worthily represented in, and con- 
tribute so amply to, the newest branch of classical learning. 

P. 8. Costas 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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The ‘“‘Priapea” and Ovid: A Study of the Language of the Poems. By 
RICHARD FREDERICK THOMASON, PH.D. Nashville, Tenn.: George 
Peabody College for Teachers, 1931. Pp. v+100. 


The poems of the Appendix Vergiliana are still the center u. much discus- 
sion, and the amount of controversial literature dealing with the question of 
their authorship which has accumulated in the last thirty years is now very 
considerable. 

Are we making any progress toward a solution of the problems involved? 
I think we are. Today we see more clearly what is the real value of the objec- 
tive evidence furnished by such grammarians as Donatus and Servius, as well 
as by manuscript tradition, while we have worked away from that purely 
subjective attitude of mind which refuses to distinguish between varieties of 
style and diction. I doubt, for instance, whether more than a single Latinist 
now living—perhaps I should double the number—would attribute the Aetna 
to Virgil simply on the evidence furnished by Donatus, especially as even 
Donatus adds the note of interrogation, de qua ambigitur. 

The study before us deals with the Priapea, that body of eighty-one 
‘risqué and licentious poems, written in honor of Priapus,”’ which have come 
down to us associated (mirabile dictu!) with the venerated name of Virgil. 
“But surely,”’ somebody will say, ‘the Virgilian Priapea are not these, but 
the three short poems usually standing at the head of the Catalepton collec- 
tion.’”’ Not so. The current but faulty designation of these three as a separate 
Priapea collection, due to Baehrens and Vollmer, has no manuscript authority 
whatsoever. The title figuring in the ancient catalogue of Virgil’s works un- 
doubtedly belongs to the fourscore-and-one poems of the Priapea—the group 
or collection recognized in late manuscripts of the Appendix and included by 
scholars of the Renaissance in their editions of the poet of Mantua. 

This is one of the cardinal facts brought out in this admirable dissertation 
by Dr. Thomason, who also shows that while most of the codices retain the 
ancient ascription to Virgil, one or two give the title of Diversorum auctorum 
Priapeia—a corrected designation, evidently due to the natural reluctance 
which Christian copyists must have felt in attributing licentious verses to 
the saintly Virgil. It is interesting to learn (p. 5) that the principal manuscript 
with the revised title, Laurent. 33, 31, actually associates the Priapea with 
the Culex and the Dirae. 

Who, then, is the author of the Priapea collection? Those who are ready 
to swallow the whole bait dangled before scholars by Donatus and Servius 
should say Virgil, but I imagine that the majority even of those who would 
accept the Virgilian authorship of the Culex, Ciris, Catalepton, Moretum, 
Copa et al., would hesitate to admit that Virgil had also written such poems 
as the most “highly flavored” of the Priapea. 

And yet we must remember that antiquity did attribute all these poems to 
a single writer, not to diversi auctores. If this writer was not Virgil, who was 
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he? The answer is given us by the elder Seneca, Contr. i. 2. 22, in a passage 
where Scaurus quotes Ovidianum illud, ‘“inepta loci,” the allusion being to 
Priap. 3, 7 ff. If the Catalepton collection may be assigned to Virgil because 
Quintilian accepted one of the poems as his, with equal cogency may we claim 
the elder Seneca’s authority for the Ovidian authorship of the whole Priapea 
collection. And, unlike Quintilian, Seneca was a contemporary of the poet 
thus recognized. 

In modern times various scholars have expressed a belief in the Ovidian 
authorship of some of these poems. Dr. Thomason cites (p. 9) Scaliger, 
Burman, Buecheler, Wernicke, and Teuffel-Kroll, the list being crowned by 
that sturdy defender of the Virgilian authorship of the Appendiz as a whole, 
Professor EK. K. Rand, who in Harvard Studies, XXX, 130, has said: ‘The 
whole coloring of Priap. 67 is Ovidian.”’ But, in the fifteenth century, we 
note that Poliziano, the great humanist of his age, attributed the whole of 
the Priapea to Ovid: ‘“Quae Priapeia vocantur epigrammata .. . . esse nec 
Virgilii, sed Ovidii deprehendo. Sed et stylus (ni fallor) et prorsum Ovidiana 
quaepiam in iis versibus germana lascivia.’”” We may add that the brilliant 
wit and fine literary finish of these poems are in every way worthy of Ovid, 
while their frivolity and licentiousness unfortunately agree only too well with 
what we know from other sources of the gifted poet’s character and judgment. 

The “detailed analysis of the language,’’ which follows in chapter ii (pp. 
11-36), the “visual exhibit and commentary”’ of chapter iii (pp. 37-63), the 
“summary of findings and conclusions” of chapter iv (pp. 64-67), all lead to 
the inevitable conclusion that the author of the thirty-six elegiac poems 
studied was Ovid, and nobody else. In an Appendix (pp. 64-95) the author 
deals with the iambic and hendecasyllabic verses in the collection, and a 
chapter on the ‘‘Metrical Art of the Priapea’’ is contributed by Professor 
R. S. Radford. The close connection between the language of the Priapea 
and that of the Appendix Vergiliana in general (pp. 31-34, 71-72) is an im- 
portant corollary of the main conclusion. 

It is evident that Dr. Thomason’s thorough and painstaking dissertation 
has cost immense labor and detailed study. The methods used are strictly 
philological; they may not appeal to dilettanti, but they are likely to receive 
the attention of thoughtful scholars, wherever the Latin language is seriously 
studied in the poetical productions of the Augustan age. 


Henry RvusHTon FAIRcCLOUGH 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


Melpoméne: Histoire de la tragédie grecque. By ALBERT WILLEM. 

Liége: H. Dessein, 7 Rue Trappé, 1932. Pp. ix+503. Fr. 30. 

For the reader and student of Greek tragedy this book is an excellent com- 
pendium of all the essential facts presented in a clear and sane fashion. M. 
Willem in his Preface says that the work is intended chiefly for young people 
engaged in humanistic studies, and for youthful philologians, who may find 
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in it helpful information. For this purpose it is admirably suited. The author 
gives us a synoptic view of the whole of Greek tragedy from its earliest begin- 
nings through its period of perfection under Aeschylus and Sophocles, its 
decadence and final extinction. An introductory section, brief enough for 
convenience, presents the history of tragedy, the details of its structure and 
metrical forms, a description of the theatre, costumes, and stage machinery, 
and the time and manner of presentation. The author wisely gives no more 
about the early tragedians than can be safely affirmed, avoiding conjectures 
and hypotheses. Four-fifths of the book are devoted to the works of the three 
great tragedians. There is a brief notice on the life of each; a short discus- 
sion of his character, style, and significance; and a synopsis of all the extant 
plays. These synopses are full enough to give all the essential points without 
being complicated by many reflections on the part of the author. He calls 
attention to interesting or disputed points but does not enter into controver- 
sies. The lost plays of each of the three are also enumerated with a brief ac- 
count of the probable subject of each. 

M. Willem’s accounts of Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides are sound 
and sane. He emphasizes the rugged grandeur and the poetical imagination of 
Aeschylus, and the preponderance in his works of the idea of Fate or Destiny. 
He gives to Sophocles the glory that is his due, bringing out the fact that in 
his works we have the perfect balance between the lyric and the dramatic 
elements and an essential harmony and lack of exaggeration in all respects. 
He points out Sophocles’ power of psychological insight and portrayal of 
character, the suppleness and clearness of his language, and he remarks 
sensibly that Sophocles was less imitated than Euripides, perhaps because in 
view of his perfection he was inimitable. In Euripides he notes the begin- 
ning of the decadence, a brilliant and fascinating decadence. He brings out 
the essential romanticism and modernity of Euripides, his rhetoric and ra- 
tionalism, his pathetic qualities, and on the other hand his frequent approach 
to comedy, comparing him in several respects to Shakespeare. 

M. Willem does not aim at great originality or ingenious conjecture. As he 
himself says: 


Il est prudent de ne rien affirmer quand on en est réduit aux conjectures, et 
quand on n’est pas sir d’avoir trouvé la vérité. La philologie du siécle dernier 
avait singuliérement abusé des hypothéses hasardeuses et notre réle consiste main- 
tenant 4 réagir avec pondération et toutefois sans parti pris contre ces tendances 
aventureuses et souvent fantaisistes. 


So if his work lacks the vividness and suggestiveness of such books as that of 
Gilbert Norwood—to which he from time to time refers—it has merits of its 
own in its clear and faithful presentation of the material, which makes it the 
kind of book most suitable to be placed in the hands of college students or 
used by those who wish to have the information in convenient form unincum- 
bered by distracting or daring hypotheses. 
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There is no extended Bibliography, though in his Preface the author refers 
to more than a dozen works in French and German, and also to Jebb, Haigh, 
and Norwood. Most frequently he quotes or refers to H. Patin, Etudes sur 
les tragiques grecs, and also to the work of Croiset, and other works are cited in 
the footnotes. The Index of Names and Titles in both French and Greek is 
quite full, and the text is excellently printed. 

STELLA LANGE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Plutarch’s ‘““Moralia” with an English Translation. By Frank CoE 
Bassitr. “Loeb Classical Library,” Vol. III. London: William 
Heinemann, Ltd.; New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1931. Pp. xii 
+600. $2.50. 


The third volume of the Loeb Moralia contains Regum et imperatorum 
apophthegmata, Apophthegmata Laconica, Instituta Laconica, Lacaenarum 
apophthegmata, Mulierum virtutes. Concerning the general character and style 
of the translation, nothing needs to be added to what was said in the reviews 
of the first two volumes. Laconian dialect is rendered by Scotch. 

I call attention to the following points of interpretation: 

In 182B, Antigonus’ remark after his recovery from a long illness, ovdév 
xeipov, would be more exactly and more idiomatically rendered by “‘it’s just 
as well” than by “‘t’was nothing so very bad.” In 195B and 222A, dort, here 
spelled &’ 6 7, means “‘that’’ rather than ‘“‘the reason why” or “‘because.”’ In 
209D, xardv 8 voniew "EAAnvas ov SOpa Aap Pave ard ToAEULwy, GAAG Addupa 
xrac6a, translated “that he thought it a grand thing that the Greeks did not 
accept gifts from the enemy, but took spoils instead,’’ means rather ‘‘that it 
was not receiving gifts from the enemy that the Greeks thought glorious, but 
taking spoils from them’’; ef. Vita Agesilai, chapter x: vouifew xaddv ov ddpa 
AapBavew, dAAG Advpa rapa Tov ToAEuiwv. In 213B, after a brief account of 
the peace of Antalcidas, 66ev 39 jxvora cvvéBy Tis Kaxodogias Tairns "AynoWaw 
peracyxeiy means, I think, ‘The result was that Agesilaus had no share at all 
in the ill repute which attended this transaction,’’ not “It follows, therefore, 
that Agesilaus could not have had che slightest thing to do with this dis- 
reputable business.”” In 216F, wpos rots vopous eipyvnv dyew ddvvarov, trans- 
lated “‘it would be impossible to maintain peace with impartial regard for the 
laws,” means merely ‘“‘it would be impossible to be at peace with the laws.” 
In 243A, in the phrase 76 ioropixdv drodextixdv éxovra, translated “this in- 
cludes a good deal of historical exposition,’’ dwrodexrtixov is, I believe, pred- 
icative; the meaning is ‘“‘the narrative element contained is meant to serve as 
proof,” i.e., of the proposition that men and women have the same dpery. 
Later in the same section é« tod @iroxaAov paliota THs Woyns avadovpevos THY 
miotw means, not “to pin its faith mostly to the love of beauty inherent in the 
soul,’’ but, in the words of the Latin version, ‘“‘maxime cum ab ea parte animi, 
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quae honestati studet, fidem sibi conciliet.’’ The somewhat difficult sentence 
in 243D, dAAG pa) rapa TodTO woAAds Kai Suaddpous wovdpev dvdpeias Kai ppovy- 
ges kat dixarcorwvas, av povov Tod Adyou Tod oixeiov pydeuiav ai Kal? exagrov 
dvouodtyres €xBiBalwou (Wyttenbach’s emendation for é«Bué{wor of manu- 
scripts), Babbitt translates, ‘“‘But, with all this, let us not postulate many differ- 
ent kinds of bravery, wisdom, and justice—if only the individual dissimilarities 
exclude no one of these from receiving its appropriate rating.’”? What this 
rendering means I am not quite sure. I am inclined to believe that the éx@ia- 
{wor of the manuscripts should be restored, and that what Plutarch is saying 
is this: “provided no virtue is distorted from its essential nature, as expressed 
is in its definition, by differences in individuals”’; i.e., though there is a differ- 
ence between the justice of Cato and the justice of Agesilaus, we should not 
postulate different kinds of justice unless what is called justice in a certain in- 
dividual differs so from our concept of justice that it would be a distortion to 
call it justice. In 243E, dppos cai vavddxots dvayxaios ports trodpapovtes is 
hardly ‘‘they barely escaped by running in, under compulsion, where there 
were anchorages and havens’’; dpyos kal vavddxous dvayKatos Means “any 
kind of anchorages and havens they could find, however poor.” In 249D, 
aicxpod is surely to be construed with the following ¢avraciay, not with what 
goes before. 


RoaGer MILuLeR JONES 
JoHNns Hopkins UNIVERSITY 


A Concise Etymological Dictionary of Latin. By T. G. Tucker. Halle: 
Max Niemeyer, 1931. Pp. xxx+307. M. 21. 


Publication of a new etymological dictionary of Latin inevitably raises the 
question as to the justification of the labor and expense involved in such an 
undertaking in a field covered by more and better works than those of any 
other language. An author of such a dictionary will be judged in the light of 
Walde’s work, considered by many the best etymological dictionary of any 
language, and now coming out in a revised edition by J. B. Hofmann, not to 
speak of the fact that the field is also occupied by Miiller’s Altitalisches W érter- 
buch, an excellent work with many personal contributions of its author, and 
by the new book of Ernout-Meillet, in which the history of words in the Latin 
language itself is taken care of in an admirable way. However serviceable an 
etymological dictionary of Latin would be if it stood alone, when in competi- 
tion with three other works, each distinctive in its own way, it must itself 
present some new point of view or look at the subject matter from some new 
angle in order to justify itself. 

Professor Tucker’s own explanation of the appearance of his book is not so 
much its briefness, which is due mainly to the absence of references to the 
literature of the subject, an omission which will meet the approval of all, since 
it would be useless duplication to compete with the excellent bibliographies in 
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the various editions of Walde. His point of view is best presented in his own 
words from his Preface: ‘Habitual use of the book [sc. Walde] for many years 
made it manifest that there was much room for reconsideration, not of a word 
here and there, but of so large a proportion of the words as to justify a novel 
treatment of the whole. Especially did it seem necessary to probe somewhat 
deeper into the fundamental meaning and relations of the Indo-European 
roots.” 

The extent to which Professor Tucker is dissatisfied with the current ety- 
mologies is shown by a list in his Preface of nearly a thousand words, for 
which he suggests new etymologies or essential modifications of accepted ety- 
mologies. This of course makes his work an intensely personal work rather 
than a storehouse of reliable information, for it would be strange if his personal 
views even in a considerable fraction of instances would prove more acceptable 
than those which are generally considered probable, unless indeed he were 
able to bring to bear on his material such a convincing new etymological 
principle that the details follow from it. If not, those who are not specialists 
in linguistics will continue to use Walde, who affords every user of his book 
the opportunity to distinguish between his personal opinions and those gen- 
erally accepted, between what is certain and what is merely probable or 
possible. 

The one thread that runs through practically all the new etymologies is the 
desire to refer every word to a root, to analyze still further the root into parts, 
i.e., to establish shorter and more primitive roots at the basis of the longer 
ones, and at the same time to trace the development of historic meanings to 
this supposed original meaning, necessarily attenuated, abstract, vague. It is 
this desire which makes Mr. Tucker alternately skeptical and credulous. He is 
sure that Gr. xavva, the source of Lat. canna ‘reed, cane,’ cannot be a borrowed 
word (from Ass. Babyl. kant ‘reed’), for that would preclude operating with 
IE roots, but does not hesitate to assume a root gén gan ‘bend, bind’ from 
which it is ostensibly derived, and which he also sees in cannabis Gr. xdvvaBis 
‘hemp,’ itself otherwise considered an oriental borrowing. He is skeptical 
about deriving mater IE *matér from the childish ma, but he does not see that 
his own derivation from a root *md- ‘be or make big, make grow,’ which he 
also finds in materiés, is no better than the universally discarded interpretation 
of *matér as ‘the measurer’ (:*mda- ‘measure’). He is much disturbed about 
the phonetic difficulties of connecting canis ‘dog’ with Skt. vd Gr. xdwy ‘dog,’ 
but does not mind the semantic difficulties of deriving it from cano ‘sing,’ for 
which he assumes the root forms gan gon, and actually connects cicdnia ‘stork,’ 
the characteristic rattling of the beak of which bird has no vocal quality at all, 
and could not even be related to cano if the latter meant ‘cry, howl’ as well as 
‘sing.’ The last example, moreover, is enlightening because it shows how the 
author, when it suits him, cares nothing for the established ablaut categories, 
and assumes the alternation of long and short vowels of all qualities regardless 
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of what is known about the vocalism of that particular series of cognates or of 
the relation of vowels in general (cf. Preface, p. xiv). This is almost amusing 
in view of his rejection of the relation of Skt. agni-h, OBlg. ogn6 Lith. ugnis 
Lat. ignis ‘fire,’ the variation of whose vocalism is in accordance with the 
recognized ablaut categories, although subjected to various sound changes of 
the individual languages. But then if ignis goes with OBlg. ogn6, there is no 
root to refer to, so let the other forms take care of themselves, relate ignis to 
Gr. atyAn ‘gleam,’ establish a root *eig ‘shine,’ and scientific etymology has 
been triumphant! 

Further examples of root-extraction and root-mincing are the following: 
Gr. tov ‘violet’ is recognized as the source of the primitive of the Latin di- 
minutive viola, but is itself referred to a root *yéi ‘breathe, smell,’ which he 
also finds in ventus ‘wind’; the root of veto, although from older voto, is analyzed 
ye-t-, the *we- being ‘apart, away’ and based on *u of Skt. vd Goth. at ‘out,’ so 
that the original meaning of veto was ‘to out’ something; the pronoun of the 
second plural vds:Skt. vah with the deviating forms of other languages are 
analyzed into various combinations of deictics, sc. *i (*j), *u, *s (*es). 

Such examples can be multiplied almost indefinitely. Everywhere the ab- 
stract root is conceived of as the only primary thing, and all words must come 
from such roots, e.g., Professor Tucker is certain that IE *mis ‘mouse’ pre- 
supposes an earlier root *meus- ‘to steal’ and does not consider the possibility 
that, e.g., the Skt. mis- ‘steal’ may be denominative like German mausen. 
This fundamental point of view seems a distinct retrogression to the time of 
the first origin of linguistic science, when scholars did not yet have a clear 
conception of what were sound principles of etymology, when they treated 
linguistics more like a biological science, when the fact that language was pre- 
eminently a psychological phenomenon had not yet dawned upon them, and 
consequently the real nature of the root as a psychological abstraction had not 
been understood. Yes, even beyond the practice of a hundred years ago is the 
chopping-up of words and roots into such small elements that these are neces- 
sarily common to hosts of words which probably never were related, and with 
meanings so vague that they are no bar to the assumption of identity of origin 
of these same phonetic units wherever found. That these minute and shadowy 
elements comparable to the psychic elements of many psychologists ever had 
a separate existence may believe who will, but to one looking at the problem 
from the point of view of the human mind they appear as fantastic abstrac- 
tions. 

The question as to the justification of Mr. Tucker’s book in the mind of the 
reviewer has already been answered by implication. Although the revival of 
the illusion that the products of grammatical or logical abstraction are real 
entities is not confined to Mr. Tucker—it is playing a considerable part in 
present-day study of word-formation and inflection with some scholars—yet 
the introduction of an antiquated point of view in an aggravated form into a 
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Latin etymological dictionary makes the latter of slight service to most users. 
While recognizing the ability and scholarship of its author, it is hard to see 
what can be the circle of readers of the book to whom it will be more service- 
able than the excellent works of Walde-Hofmann and Ernout-Meillet. 


WALTER PETERSEN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Elegy and Iambus I. Translated by J. M. Epmonps. ‘Loeb Classical 
Library Series.’””’ London: William Heinemann, Ltd., 1931. 


A captious critic can always discover reasons for rejecting some of Mr. 
Edmonds’ emendations and readings of uncertain texts. It is permissible to 
doubt whether the quaint mixture of archaisms and translator’s English 
which he sometimes permits himself, and which the Loeb editors pass in his 
case, is always in harmony with the style of the poets translated. There may 
be two opinions of the value of the exercises in Greek verse-writing which he 
sometimes inserts as specimens of what his authors may have intended to say. 

But the first thing which fairness requires to be said of the present work 
is that the scholarship and unwearied industry of Mr. Edmonds have given 
us one of the most useful books in the entire ‘“‘Loeb Series.”’ Scholars will for 
some purposes still need to consult the eyestraining fine print of the notes in 
the Diehl edition. But the majority of students will be grateful to find here 
conveniently assembled and translated all the text that they need for the lives 
and the interpretations of the Greek elegiac and iambic poets. 

A solid Introduction outlines the history of these two literary genres and 
discusses such problems as the composition of the Theognidea, the bulk of 
which he assigns to the middle of the sixth century. 

A special introduction to the Anacreontea classifies them mainly by metrical 
tests into three (or four) groups which, however, Mr. Edmonds warns us do 
not exactly represent the chronology. The oldest odes of the pre-Gellian strata 
belong at the earliest to the second century before Christ. Not having access 
to an excellent unprinted Chicago Master’s dissertation on the subject (!), he 
does not attempt even a sketch of the history of the influence of these pretty 
trifles on modern French, German, and English literature. He mentions 
instar omnium only Herrick, by whom his own verse translations are inspired. 
I will not attempt to criticize them. No Hellenist can be trusted to judge 
verse translations of Greek poems—his own or another’s. 

On these and similar topics I could not say anything profitable in the space 
here available. I will therefore limit myself to an enumeration of a few of Mr. 
Edmonds’ renderings about which I think doubt is permissible. 

In Callinus i. 4 he renders “purpose ye to sit in peace,” etc. Has he any 
authority for such a use of doxetre? In Mimnermus i. 6, he renders xaxdv “evil 
within.”’ Is it not “a weakling’? Ibid. x. 4 he reads dpyaAens tBpeos dypendves 
(sic) and translates ‘destroying grievous pride.” Is not d8pis here simply the 
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violence of the Smyrnaean invaders? Cf. perhaps Pind. Pyth. i. 72. In Solon 
i. 2 I do not think xéopov éréwy means “an ornament of words.” It is an appo- 
sitional periphrasis for wdynv. In ibid. xii. 2 he reads dxasorarn for dixaorary. 
He translates the tetrameters to Phocus correctly (cf. Class. Phil., VI [1911], 
216-18). Theognis 140 is not, I think, “For his desires hold the ends of sore 
perplexity.” efpar’ is the subject of toe and the man “understood”’ is its ob- 
ject. 148 is not ‘““Every good man is righteous” but ‘Every man who is just 
is good.” In 298 dvayxain does not mean “‘smallest possible” (cf. 472). In 364 
mpodacw does not mean “pretext.”’ In 403 dacuwv is not “spirit”? but simply 
“God.” 476 is not “I shall go home ere I bethink me of care-easing sleep.”’ In 
710 xaiep dvatvowevas can hardly mean “for all their denial of guilt.” In 
Astydamas’ epigram 
ws éx’ GdnPeias ExpiOnv apeels tapaurdros 


cannot possibly mean ‘Then should I have been truly judged if I had come 
off first.” In Crates i. xwpis SovAoaivys, etc., does not mean “the frugalest 
short of slavery.’ Crates’ point is that plain living frees a man from servitude 
to his appetites (ef. frags. 8, 20, 21). Archilochus 14 is not by Aristotle or 
modern scholars taken to mean ‘‘A soldier of fortune, Glaucus, is your friend 
till he comes to fight.’’ The translation of Archilochus 18 is an obvious slip 
of the pen. I doubt if Archilochus 21 A means, “For there’s no country so 
rich or so desirable or lovely as the bank of the Siris.”’ Is it not rather, ‘For 
it is not at all a fair land and desirable such as, etc.””? In 54, xiydve 8 e€ 
deArtins poBos is not “fear cometh of the unexpected.” é& deAmrins is a varia- 
tion of the idiom in Soph. Ajax 715, é€ déAmrwv. In 73 dry is not “retribution.” 
In 87 ov dhadpilwv paxnyv is not “preparing battle against you,” but “mocking 
at any fight that you can put up.”’ The American language, by the way, is a 
guide to many Greek idioms. I doubt if Semonides vii.1 means ‘““God made 
woman’s mind apart from man’s.” I cannot undertake to discuss here the 
readings of the acute and interesting Appendix on the Archilochus monu- 
ment. 
PauL SHOREY 


Plato und der Heraklitismus: Ein Beitrag zum Problem der Historie 
im Platonischen Dialog. von Emr Weerts. ‘“Philologus Sup- 
plementband,” XXIII, Heft 1. Leipzig: Dieterich’sche Verlags- 
buchhandlung, 1931. Pp. 84. 


Pater’s Plato and Platonism has made the antithesis of the philosophy of 
rest and motion familiar to English readers. For the understanding of Plato’s 
references to Heraclitus we must add what Pater does not say and perhaps 
did not perceive, that Plato’s attitude toward all the Presocratics is tinged 
with Socratic irony. They are not dialecticians and they pretend to know 
what they cannot possibly know. We may further note that, as Campbell 
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pointed out, Plato’s references to them are not to be taken as strictly historical 
but rather as generalizations of tendencies in contemporary thought, and that, 
as I argued in my Unity of Plato’s Thought,' Plato states all such theories and 
tendencies of the Presocratics or their expositors among the sophists in a much 
more comprehensive, systematic, and logical form than their supposed authors 
could have given to them. Dr. Weerts comes independently to these last two 
conclusions, and with the greater part of what he says about them I can cor- 
dially concur. 

But he reaches these results through a discussion of recent philological 
conjectures about Cratylus and the Cratylus and its relation to the interpreta- 
tion of the Theaetetus which it is not easy to follow and which it is still more 
difficult to sum up in a brief review. The Cratylus has now, he thinks, been 
proved to be the first of a later group of dialogues completed by the Theaetetus 
and the Sophist. The sudden and first appearance of references to Heraclitus 
in so late a dialogue cannot, he thinks, be used to confirm and illustrate Aris- 
totle’s statement that Plato in his youth learned the philosophy of Heraclitus 
from Cratylus. The criticism of the flux at the close of the Cratylus, he argues, 
‘annot be the origin of the doctrine of ideas. That doctrine is developed by 
Eleatic logic in the Phaedo and elsewhere, and the characterization of it as a 
dream in the Cratylus, he rightly says, is not an indication that we have the 
first dawn of the theory there. The Cratylus like the Theaetetus merely de- 
scribes and opposes to the theory of ideas the diametrically opposite philoso- 
phy of flux. The epistemological argument that the flux makes knowledge 
impossible, emphasized by Aristotle, is not therefore the source of the doc- 
trine in Plato’s mind. It is used after the doctrine is already established to 
describe and caricature the extreme opposite doctrine, which, as we read it in 
the Cratylus and more fully developed in the Theaetetus, is mainly an invention 
of Plato to serve as a foil to his own philosophy. There were no such Heracli- 
teans as Socrates or rather Theodorus describes, and the Cratylus of Aristotle, 
who only pointed his finger in order not to commit himself to a static verbal 
predication, is really a creation of Plato’s satire. Plato himself did not accept 
the flux, even for material things, for that would have made not only knowl- 
edge but opinion of material things impossible, and so would have contra- 
dicted the intermediate position which he attributed to them between being 
and not-being, knowledge and ignorance in the Republic. 

If I may assume that I have not misapprehended Dr. Weerts’s essential 
meaning, my main comment would be that he applies a too rigid logic to 
Plato’s treatment of problems which are perhaps insoluble. A well-known 
passage of the Symposium? makes it difficult to deny that Plato abandoned 
the material world to the flux as he seems to admit explicitly in the Theaetetus.’ 
But that admission did not prevent him from expressing in caricature his dis- 


7P. 68. 2 207 D ff. 3179C. 
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taste for the doctrine as a whole, or from pointing out that the language of its 
extreme partisans is impracticable and irreconcilable with common sense. So 
in the Parmenides' he admits insuperable objections to the ideas, yet affirms 
that we cannot do without them. So in the Sophist? he admits that absolute 
being is as meaningless as absolute non-being, and yet reinstates absolute 
being in the Timaeus.’ Ultimate metaphysics issues in antinomies, one or the 
other of which he and we adopt by deliberate choice. 
PauL SHOREY 


The Eclogues of Henrique Cayado. Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by WiLFreD P. Mustarp. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 
1931. $1.50. 


Professor Mustard gives us another of his interesting contributions to the 
study of the Latin verse writings of the Renaissance.‘ This time it is the 
eclogues of Henrique or Hermicus Cayado, a young Portuguese scholar who, 
about the year 1494, went from Lisbon to Italy, as his family supposed, to 
study law, but chiefly allured by the fame of Politian. He studied at Florence, 
Ferrara, Bologna under Beroaldo, and elsewhere, wrote Latin verse, dedicated 
to various friends, from 1495 to 1501, and delivered Latin orations. His col- 
lected verse, Aeglogae et syluae et epigrammata, was published at Bologna in 
1501. The nine eclogues are dedicated in succession to the ambassador of 
Portugal, to a friend and patron at the Portuguese court, to the illegitimate 
son of King John II, to the poet’s teacher Beroaldo, to Robert Langton (arch- 
deacon of Dorset), to Anton Galeazzo Bentivoglio, to a Portuguese friend, to 
the Venetian Zacharia Contarini, to Duke Ercole I of Ferrara. 

They deal with the conventional motives of Renaissance Latin pastoral 
and with incidents of life in the Italy of the 1490’s, observed or experienced 
by the poet. They offer no salient passages for criticism or quotation. The 
Latin verse is smooth, fluent, and correct. It was praised by many contem- 
poraries and received the condescending approval of Erasmus. The inevitable 
numerous reminiscences of the Latin poets are diffused through the style and 
are not obtrusively plagiaristic. The scholarly industry of Professor Mustard 
has collected them all, including some that are little more than coincidences in 
vocabulary and idiom. It is a priori probable that Cayado knew his Seneca. 
But some of the parallels adduced need not prove more than that both copied 
Virgil. But Professor Mustard knows all this better than the reviewer, and 
he also knows that in scholastic as well as in economic budgets a little surplus 
is preferable to a great deficit. 

PAUL SHOREY 


1135 B, C. 2 250 E 6. 337 E. 
4Cf. Class. Phil., VII (1912), 121, and X (1915), 471. 
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Renati Rapini, “Hortorum” Libri IV, with an English Translation by 
James Gardiner (—— -1732). Edited by Irvinc T. McDona.p. 
Holy Cross College, “Library Series,’ No. 1. Holy Cross Press, 
1932. 

The art of writing Latin verse has lost its prestige, but it is still cultivated 
by the scholars of a communion that goes its own way regardless of the passing 
fashions of the world. Whatever one may think of the educational value today 
of a Latin-American Latin ode to Woodrow Wilson in comparison, say, with 
a statistical study of the false quantities in Commodian, it is certain that the 
Latin verse of the Renaissance and the following centuries remains the richest 
still unexplored field for source hunters. No really critical history of European 
literature can be written until it has been exploited. Anyone then who makes 
important texts in this kind more accessible to American scholars is a bene- 
factor, and the librarian of Holy Cross College is to be thanked for this at- 
tractive and beautifully bound little volume dedicated to the New England 
Classical Association on the occasion of its recent twenty-seventh annual 
meeting held at Holy Cross College. 

Rapin is now ‘‘known to every schoolboy” only as having been bracketed 
or gibbeted with Rymer by Macaulay and Saintsbury as the embodiment of 
all the vices of pseudo-classic pre-Romantic and prescientific literary criticism. 
But in his own day he was perhaps more of a scholar and hardly less of a 
celebrity than his older and now better-remembered contemporary, Boileau. 
He is one of the chief sources of the ideas of Dryden and Pope. From him they 
learned to “commit’’ Homer and Virgil like the bluestocking in Juvenal and 
weigh them in the scales of Sealiger. From him they took over the Aristotelian 
debate on the respective claims of tragedy and epic to the first place among 
literary genres. After him they repeated that the rules of rhetoric and poetics 
are “nature methodized,”’ and made the concession, which their critics over- 
look, that truly inspired poets may snatch a grace beyond the reach of art. 
And so Rapin may be and was by Mr. Gosse regarded as determining the 
direction of English poetry for a hundred years. 

As often happens in such cases, anyone who turns from hostile criticism to 
the texts receives an entirely different impression of common sense and unin- 
spired rationality from that conveyed by quotations torn from their context 
for polemical uses. Mr. McDonald’s Preface and Appendix give examples 
which cast a lurid light on the methods that enabled Saintsbury to cover so 
much ground. But our present concern is with Rapin’s Latin verse, and more 
specifically with his most famous poem, “‘Hortorum’” Libri IV, here reprinted 
with the English translation of James Gardiner en face. That it is a pastiche 
and an imitation of Virgil’s Georgics goes without saying. “Die Latinitit hat 
Fluss,’”’ as Wolflin used to say in commendation of a student’s efforts. The 
verse flows smoothly and like the Popian couplets of the translation gives a 
kind of pleasure to a reader who can for the hour accept its conventions and 
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emancipate himself from post-Romantic inhibitions and taboos. Both Rapin 
and his translator write with their eyes on their models rather than on the ob- 
ject. Louis XIV, in the intervals of the cares of state, deigns to encourage the 
horticultural art at Fontainebleau, Saint-Germain, or sub juga Versalii, 
‘‘Where the mountains of Versailles aspire.”” Like the “king” on the shield of 
Achilles, or Annixter in The Octopus, or Dido in rising Carthage he looks on 
and bosses the job. 
Circum famuli stant ordine longo, 
Centum qui pomis, centum qui floribus hortos 
Conserere ingentes, et aquas deducere certent. 


But the poet recalls himself to his theme: 


Sed qui ego haec autem? Non hortatoribus istis 
Tempus eget. 


The conclusion of the poem illustrates as well as any other passage that I 
might quote Rapin’s way of paraphrasing and adapting Virgil: 

Haec magni insistens vestigia sacra Maronis, 

Re super hortensi, Claro de Monte canebam, 

Lutetia in magna: quo tempore Francica tellus 

Rege beata suo, rebusque superba secundis, 

Et sua per populos late dare iura volentes 

Coeperat, et toti iam morem imponere mundo. 


PAUL SHOREY 


A Handbook of Greek Mythology Including Its Extension to Rome. 
By H. J. Rose. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1928. Pp. viii 
+363. $4.50. 


Modern Methods in Classical Mythology. Three lectures delivered at 
University College, London, in February, 1930. By H. J. Roser. 
St. Andrews: W. C. Henderson & Co., Ltd., University Press, 
Pp. 50. 


The negligence of the present reviewer is to blame for the fact that Pro- 
fessor H. J. Rose’s admirable Handbook of Greek Mythology has not been no- 
ticed in this journal before. In the meantime the book has gone its way earn- 
ing high praise as the best work of its kind in the English language. Perhaps a 
belated comment upon it may serve one useful purpose, namely, to assure its 
publishers that it well deserves a second edition. When that comes, as it sure- 
ly must in time, the author will doubtless remove certain minor blemishes; 
but his general plan is sound and should stand. 

Professor Rose’s aim, to provide ‘‘a book of moderate length containing 
an accurate account of Greek mythology, in accordance with the results of 
modern research,” is successfully achieved. In a field where theorizing has 
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run wild in generation after generation of writers, he draws no conclusion that 
cannot be reconciled with the data of the myths. He keeps in mind constantly 
the necessity of discriminating between what is early and what is late; be- 
tween what belongs to genuine popular tradition and what is due to the preju- 
dices and preferences of local chroniclers; between the organic incidents of a 
story and the embellishments of sophisticated poets. In the matter of inter- 
pretation he avoids the old pitfall of explaining too many myths as products 
of the impact of natural phenomena upon the mind of primitive man; and, 
although he is well versed in anthropology and folklore, he is equally careful 
not to apply their methods in situations where they have no place. 

These merits make the book an eminently satisfactory guide for the stu- 
dent, in spite of the severity of its outward appearance, the omission of illus- 
trations, and the only occasional mention of modern literary treatment of the 
stories—that is to say, in spite of its failure to use the legitimate ‘“‘populariz- 
ing’ devices employed in many manuals of mythology. The more advanced 
scholar also will find it a convenient and trustworthy tool, for in the notes 
appended to each chapter the author has supplied references to the most im- 
portant sources, as well as to many modern discussions of individual myths. 
An unusual and valuable feature of the work is the tenth chapter, “‘Médrchen 
in Greece and Italy,” in which the writer sets forth the principal story-types, 
current in the modern world, which can be detected in Greek myths. There is 
a useful and not too extensive Bibliography, and a trustworthy Index. 

A work dealing with such a mass of detail can scarcely avoid minor errors, 
and they are, in fact, fairly numerous. It is not worth while to catalogue them 
here; I have sent a list of them to the author and am assured that the slips 
will be corrected if an opportunity is offered. It may not be amiss to suggest 
that the difficult problem of omission, a problem of which Professor Rose is 
fully conscious, might perhaps be better solved in another edition. In the 
chapters on ‘The Beginning of Things” and ‘‘The Children of Kronos,”’ some 
of the Hesiodic matter, names and nothing more, might be spared entirely. 
On the other hand, the author’s judgment of methods and principles is so good 
that one could wish the Introduction a little longer. This part of the work, 
for example, might be the better for a discussion of the parts played by desire, 
wonder, fear, and dreams in the making of myths. 

The plan of the book did not permit the use of illustrations; but it would be 
a help to the student if, in another edition, the publishers could be induced 
to supply a map with indications of the principal sites to which great cycles of 
story have attached themselves. : 

The subjects of Professor Rose’s lectures at University College are ‘“My- 
thology and Religion,” “Mythology, History and Folklore,” and ‘Hyginus 
the Mythographer.” In the first he deals with the relation of myths to relig- 
ious practices and to moral ideas. After calling attention to the now discarded 
opinion that myths formed the creed or dogma of paganism, he wisely points 
out that the reaction against it may go too far. For although it is true that 
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many myths owe their origin to already existing cult practices, and have been 
invented, sometimes at a late date, to explain them, it is also true that before 
a cult act can be what it is, there must exist a mythical element in embryonic 
form, namely, a belief that a god is a being of such and such character, that 
he requires of man a certain kind of service, or that he exercises a certain 
function or behaves in a certain way. The cruel and immoral behavior of the 
gods Professor Rose explains as scarcely out of harmony with the early idea 
of the ways of earthly monarchs, who are a law unto themselves. The tales of 
unworthy actions on the part of the gods became an offense to the believer 
only when the age of reflection had begun and able minds concerned them- 
selves with ethical problems. 

In the second lecture Professor Rose discusses the principles which should 
guide the investigator in deciding whether certain mythical persons are minor 
deities, are figures in Volksmdrchen, or belong, by virtue of an element of his- 
tory in their stories, to the realm of saga. His ideas are sound and helpful. 
But when he comes to analyze the story of Oedipus he is not entirely for- 
tunate. That there are historical elements and perhaps historical names in 
the legends of Thebes is an opinion which many reasonable people now hold. 
But when a person belonging to the Theban royal line is marked by his name 
(Swellfoot—descriptive names and nicknames are common in Mdrchen) and 
by his deeds as a figure of folk lore, one is not easily convinced that that 
person can be called historical in any sense whatever. Professor Rose seems 
willing to assume (p. 27) that Oedipus invaded Boeotia at the head of a 
Corinthian army, killed Laius in battle, and after peace was made, married 
the royal widow; thus Oedipus would be saved for history, or, at any rate, for 
saga. But this looks much like the sort of rationalizing about which Professor 
Rose speaks a sharp word elsewhere. 

The section on Hyginus, though it is composed with a pleasant touch of 
humor, seems to our notions more suited for a journal article than for a lecture. 
It does not lend itself readily to a summary report. The author considers, us- 
ing definite passages as examples, such subjects as Hyginus’ language, his 
stupidly literal way of translating his Greek original, the sources (probably 
Alexandrian) from which that original was derived, and its purpose; he thinks 
we may have in Hyginus the remains of a poet’s handbook, similar in design, 
though inferior in execution, to the collection of love stories made by Par- 
thenius for the use of Cornelius Gallus. The treatment of all these questions is 
masterly, and marks the author as the right man to give us the much-needed 
new edition of Hyginus. All students of mythology cordially hope that this 
work, which is said to be finished now, will soon be published. 

The appearance of the brochure containing these lectures scarcely does 
justice to their merits. There are a good many misprints—three on page 26. 
I mention an oversight of another sort with regret, because Professor Rose is 
ever ready to recognize the work of scholars in other countries than his own. 
On page 7, note 4 he credits Sir James Frazer (in his edition of Ovid’s Fasti, 
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vol. IT, p. 201) with explaining the nuptial custom in Callimachus (Aetia iii, 
ad init.) as a fertility rite. Doubtless Sir James arrived at the explanation 
independently; but it is a good practice to cite the first publication of a new 
view, and that was the work of Professor D. R. Stuart, whose paper on the 
subject was printed in this journal (VI, 309) eighteen years before Frazer’s 
Fasti appeared. 
CAMPBELL BONNER 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


BREVIORA 


[The managing editor establishes this subdepartment because of the difficulty of 
procuring substantial critical reviews of all books, and the impossibility if they were 
found of printing them in our limited space. It is believed that brief but fair comptes 
rendus will prove more useful than a mere bibliographical notice. Contributions to this 
department should never exceed a page, and a paragraph is preferable.] 


Eine lateinische Ubersetzung der pseudo-aristotelischen “Rhetorica’”’ ad 
Alexandrum, aus dem 13. Jahrhundert. Literarhistorische Unter- 
suchung und Textausgabe von MarTIN GRABMANN. “Sitzungsbe- 
richte der Bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaften,” Philoso- 
phisch-historische Abteilung, Jahrg. 1931-32, Heft 4. Miinchen, 
1932. Pp. 81. 


Professor Grabmann discovered in Cod. Vat. Lat. 2995 a hitherto-un- 
known mediaeval translation of the rhetoric to Alexander and publishes it 
here. His useful Introduction is a brief resurvey of what we know of mediaeval 
translations of Aristotle with references to the literature of the subject, in- 
cluding his own indispensable writings, and due recognition of American 
work. From the décaleomaniac method of the translation and the fact that it 
is found in a codex which also contains Wilhelm von Moerbeke’s translation 
of Aristotle’s Rhetoric he infers the probability that this version is also from the 
same indefatigable pen. He is unable to find evidence that it was much used, 
and in any case it was superseded after the year 1430 by the rendering of the 
humanist Filelfo, which is reprinted in most later editions of the works of 
Aristotle. Its value to us is its general contribution to our knowledge of medi- 
aeval literature and its possible service in the reconstruction of an earlier 
text of the Greek original. 

The translation is of the literal type familiar to mediaevalists and de- 
scribed by Renan in his Averroes and Averroism. Not only are Greek idioms 
rendered verbatim, but Greek constructions are imposed upon Latin, Greek 
nouns in Latin spelling are given Latin cases, and Greek compounds recom- 
pounded in Latin roots. The Latinist is left to guess the meaning of “‘si enim 
arbitramini non conferens esse solos nos ad Thebanos pugnari,”’ of “soli iuxta 
Lecta (Leuctra) bellantes,’’ of ‘‘alia vero pars est yeotorum mos” and “rubrica 
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de ycote,” of “ego quidem iniquarum manuum principem,”’ of astilogias, in- 
opinabile. Enthymemes appear as emptimematibus, entimemeta, and enthime- 
mata. There is an interesting chapter, “‘De privata locutione,’’ on the rhetoric 
of conversation, perhaps ultimately suggested by a remark of Quintilian on 
Plato’s Gorgias. It is not found in our Greek text or in Filelfo’s version, and 
Schwartz thinks that itis a Byzantine interpolation. A few odd words surprise 
my unaccustomed eye, but they may be found in Ducange, sine guerra, jocale, 
and curialitatis. 
Pau. SHOREY 


Oppian, Colluthus, Tryphiodorus. Translated by A. W. Marr. “Loeb 
Classical Library Series.”” London: William Heinemann, Ltd., 1928. 


No ordinary reviewer and certainly not this reviewer possesses the knowl- 
edge to test the results of Professor Mair’s long labors in ascertaining or con- 
jecturing the modern equivalents of the names of birds, beasts, and fishes 
described by Oppian. But the self-sacrificing industry that has made this 
volume of the ‘Loeb Series” so much more than a mere translation deserves 
something more than this tardy and brief recognition. 

An Introduction crammed with fact gives all that is known of the life of 
Oppian, argues with Christ and against Stihlin that the Halieutica was dedi- 
cated to Marcus Aurelius, not to Caracalla, and decides that the Cynegetica 
is the work of a later Syrian imitator and is dedicated to Caracalla. Some fifty 
pages are then devoted to a rapid and very useful sketch of the history of 
ancient zodlogy before Oppian and to the problem of identifications. 

The translation, so far as I have tested it, is correct, and I was going to say 
readable, but Oppian is really readable only for those who enjoy smooth later 
Greek hexameters and elaborate similies for their own sake, or can acquire 
the taste for the similar features in the style of eighteenth-century translators. 
With this reservation and judicious skipping his description of the nature, the 
wars and the loves of the fishes, and the arts with which they contend against 
the ingenuity of the fisherman is not bad reading at all. The essential feature 
of the book is the notes, which are incredibly rich and must have cost Pro- 
fessor Mair, in the words of his charming, whimsical, slightly melancholy 
Preface, ‘‘no inconsiderable portion of the little leisure of my life.”’ 


PAUL SHOREY 


AAGE BIQZAL. Studien zur dltesten Ethik bec den Griechen. Von 

Fritz Wrearuti. Leipzig and Berlin: Teubner, 1931. Pp. 109. 

The professional student of Greek ethics will find many good suggestions 
together with some doubtful subtleties in this critical but oddly composed 
study. There is space here for little more than a compte rendu. I think Dr. 
Wehrli, as is the present fashion, overstresses the primitive as against the 
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universally human element in early Greek thought, and that he applies to the 
sequence of ideas in poets a more rigid logic than it will bear. But of that else- 
where. His theme is somewhat arbitrarily designated by its primary title. It 
is undoubtedly possible by plausible association of ideas to connect latenter 
vivere with the mutability and uncertainty of life, the vanity of hope, the envy 
of the gods, the inevitableness of fate, the vicissitudes of fortune, and the 
remedies furnished against them by virtue, endurance, or art; carpe diem, the 
misery of the tyrant, and other Greek or human commonplaces, but the asso- 
ciation need not have been explicit or conscious in the Greek poets, and after 
the introductory pages it is in fact not often mentioned in Dr. Wehrli’s book, 
which, as the secondary title declares, is a series of studies in the ethics (and 
religion) of the Greek poets from Homer to Sophocles and of Herodotus. 

The ideas I have enumerated are first studied in the lyric poets and Homer, 
the ‘“‘novelle”’ of the Happiest, the Wisest, and the Most Just Man. Special 
sections are given to the Herodotean idea of @@ovos and the antithesis of 
réxvn and Tvx7. 

The second half of the book consists of three brief monographs on Pindar, 
Aeschylus, and Sophocles, mainly in illustration and confirmation of the ideas 
brought out in the first part. The dialectic of interpretation is close and sub- 
tle, and the writer is well acquainted with and carefully considers the recent 
(German) literature of the subject. He can hardly be censured for not know- 
ing books that were “not accessible” to him. But the result, as often in like 
cases, is a slight naiveté in the statement that Wilamowitz or Jaeger or who- 
ever it may be was the first to call attention to something that no educated 
reader who knows the texts could possibly miss, to ideas in fact that have 
been amply set forth in many readable French and English essays. 

PauL SHOREY 


Apercgu d'une histoire de la langue grecque. Par A. MEILLET. 3° éd. en- 
tiérement revue, corrigée, et augmentée. Paris: Libraire Hachette. 
1930. Pp. xvi+326. 

Ten years have elapsed since the second edition of this admirable work, 
which was reviewed in CP, XVII, 169 ff. The present edition represents a 
more extensive revision and an increase of seventy-odd pages. Only the au- 
thor himself ever realizes how much care has been spent on the more incon- 
spicuous changes, which often escape the reviewer’s notice and yet reflect im- 
portant clarifications or modifications of the earlier statements. Besides such 
minor changes there are many inserted paragraphs and pages of new matter. 
The second chapter, ‘Structure du gree commun,” shows many additions to 
the previous account of the characteristic features of the Greek language as a 
whole. Both here and in the third chapter, “Le Grec et les langues voisines,”’ 
there are interesting suggestions on the relations between the language and 
national characteristics of the Greeks—a slippery subject where no one can 
surely distinguish between fact and fancy. 
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In the chapter on “La Langue homérique”’ there are added pages on the 
f, including a more precise statement of the author’s view (p. 155 top). The 
chapters on the other literary languages and the xow7 maintain the clarity 


and readability that characterize the whole book, 
C. D. B. 


’ 


The Composition of the ‘‘Pseudolus” of Plautus. By Joan NEwBOLD 
Hovueu. Lancaster, Pa.: Lancaster Press, Inc. Pp. vii+109. 


In this Princeton doctoral dissertation Mr. Hough follows a sound princi- 
ple in studying the composition of the Pseudolus. He believes that the incon- 
sistencies and difficulties of a play must be studied in comparison with similar 
situations in other plays and that the normal Plautine technique must be de- 
termined before any decision can be made as to the possible use of contamina- 
tion. He traces critically and in some detail the earlier work on the com- 
position of the Pseudolus and then gives his own views. Probably the most 
valuable part of his study is his use of parallel passages from other plays to 
throw light upon particular difficulties in the Pseudolus. In this way he re- 
jects some of the arguments usually brought to prove contamination but still 
finds enough evidence to show that the play is the result of contamination. 
He agrees with most of his predecessors in thinking that one of the original 
plays contained the deception of a leno but differs from them in thinking that 
the second play contained not merely the simple deception of a senex but the 
playing of two tricks. This is his most important new contribution to the 
study of the composition of the play. Though one may differ in regard to 
certain details—for, instance, the slightness of the réle of Callipho does not 
seem to me to add support to the contamination theory on the ground that 
he must have had a larger réle in one of the original plays—still Mr. Hough’s 
methods show sound scholarship and his conclusions are interesting and well 
presented. 

HELEN H. Law 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE 
Storia della Magna Grecia. By EMANUELE CrAceRI, Milano- Roma- 
Napoli: Societa Editrice Dante Alighieri, Vol. I (2d ed.), 1928; Vol. 
II, 1927. Pp. xvi+401 and xv+476. L. 48 each vol. 


This interesting work deserves more prompt attention than it has received. 
The first volume is concerned primarily with the foundation and the founda- 
tion legends of the various colonies. The second volume traces their history 
to the middle of the fourth century. The author, a professor at the University 
of Naples, very naturally takes a special interest in the early history of South- 
ern Italy. He is particularly anxious to show the native Italian contributions 
to the civilization described. The various tribes were not as uncivilized as 
they frequently have been represented. The rapid growth of several cities 
was due to fusion of Greeks and Italians. The special features of the culture 
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of Magna Graecia and its high development at an early date were also largely 
due to Italian influences. The author admits that direct proof for many of 
his contentions is lacking but considers that the inferences he has made are 
justifiable. At times his arguments almost smack of special pleading. 


JAKOB A. O. LARSEN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Scipio Africanus in the Second Punic War. By Howarp H. Scuutarp. 
(Thirlwall Prize Essay, 1929.) Cambridge: At the University 
Press, 1930. Pp. xv+331. 12s. 6d. 


In his study of Scipio the author first and foremost has given an intelligent 
and intelligible presentation of an important chapter in military history. Due 
consideration is given to the personality of Scipio and to his policies and aims 
in so far as they affect his conduct during the Second Punic War, but the chief 
interest centers on the forging of the weapon by means of which Hannibal was 
to be defeated and on Scipio’s successful use of this weapon in Spain and 
Africa. In his judgment of Scipio’s personality the author takes a middle 
ground. He does not accept all of the “Scipio legend” but rejects also Poly- 
bius’ rationalized interpretation and attributes to Scipio ‘‘a genuine prophetic 
nature.’ He has great faith in his hero’s military ability but here also rejects 
both excessive belittling and excessive praise. On the other hand, in his judg- 
ment concerning Scipio’s importance in Roman history he is inclined to use 
superlatives. He built up a professional army much more efficient and more 
mobile than older Roman armies, an army in which different sections could 
maneuver by themselves. In comparison with Fabius and his other opponents 
at Rome, Scipio had a wider and more imperialistic outlook. He ‘became the 
first general and the first individual to overtop the State” and thus fore- 
shadowed the Empire. 

Without attempting to pass judgment on the many controversial points 
involved, it is safe to say that the author has mastered his material well and 
interpreted it intelligently. The organization could be improved by relegating 
more of the discussions of difficult points to footnotes or appendixes. This 
stricture does not apply to the spirited last chapter on “Scipio, the Soldier, 
the Man, and his Work.” 

JAKOB A. O. LARSEN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
A History of Egypt under the Ptolemaic Dynasty. By Evwyn BrEvan. 
London: Methuen & Co. Ltd., 1927. Pp. xxi+409. 15s. 


It is unfortunate that this useful book has not been reviewed earlier. It 
supplies in a volume of moderate length a good guide to the state of knowledge 
of Ptolemaic Egypt at the time it was written. It replaces the earlier work of 
Mahaffy as the fourth volume of “A History of Egypt’ edited by Sir 
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Flinders Petrie. Though Mahaffy is frequently quoted, it is a completely new 
work. After three chapters carrying the narrative through the reign of Ptole- 
my Philadelphus, there follow two chapters, 110 pages in all, describing the 
civilization, institutions, and government of the country. The chronological 
narrative is then resumed and continued to 30 B.c. Where scholars differ con- 
cerning the interpretation of important points, this is clearly indicated and 
the arguments pro and con are summarized briefly. Nine pages of corrections 
and additions give proof of the author’s effort to bring the volume up to date. 
There are 62 illustrations. These are often small but generally useful. The 
bibliographical information is fair. The Index covers 15 pages. 


Jaxos A. O. LARSEN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Heeresmatrikel und Landfriede Philipps von Makedonien. By WaAt- 
THER SCHWAHN. (Klio, Beiheft X XI.) Leipzig: Dieterich’sche Ver- 
lagsbuchhandlung, 1930. Pp. (iv) +63. 


The author presents a very bold study of the organization of the Corinthian 
League. Starting from the list given in Dittenberger, Sylloge (3d ed.), 260b, 
he reconstructs the representation of the various states in the synedrion and 
estimates the total number of representatives at about 100. He next proceeds 
to calculate the number of hoplites, horsemen, and ships that the members 
could be called on to contribute to an army of the League. All this is highly 
conjectural, though the results are plausible. Later the author presents an 
analysis of the nature of the agreement entered into between Philip and the 
Greeks. Though he disagrees with much, the reviewer found this analysis 
interesting and acute. Schwahn holds that the original organization was not 
an alliance but merely an organization for the preservation of peace, and that 
the members later made a special treaty of alliance with Philip exclusively 
for the purpose of the war against Persia. 


JAKOB A. O. LARSEN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Hellenistic Queens: A Study of Woman-Power in Macedonia, Seleucid 
Syria, and Ptolemaic Egypt. By Grace Harriet Macurpy. (“The 
Johns Hopkins University Studies in Archaeology,” No. 14.) Balti- 
more: Johns Hopkins Press, 1932. Pp. xv+250, 12 plates, and a 
slip giving errata. $4.00. 

Professor Macurdy has avoided every form of sensationalism and instead 
has presented a scholarly and decidedly welcome study of Hellenistic queens 
in which she evaluates without prejudice their personality, influence, and im- 
portance. She objects both to exaggerated statements concerning their power 
and to excessively sweeping and general condemnations of their character. An 
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introductory chapter is followed by biographical sketches beginning with the 
Macedonian queens and ending with Cleopatra Selene of Mauretania. Next 
comes an Epilogue summarizing the results of the study. This, in turn, is fol- 
lowed by Bibliography and Index. Not only is the subject as a whole handled 
sanely, but. the author is discreet in her judgment on controversial details. 
She has not, however, been completely successful with the structure and style 
of the work. There are numerous repetitions. Thus, to give one example, 
much that is told under Laodice I is repeated a few pages later under Berenice. 
A repetition of another kind is that of the deathbed warning of Antipater to 
his countrymen. This is cited or referred to on pages 9, 39, 45, and 51. Then 
there are such statements as these: ‘‘Craterus was of an immense popularity 
among the Macedonians.” “‘Berenice’s end was like her beginning. She knew 
how to live dangerously and how to die bravely. She loved perfume made of 
roses and encouraged the rose-growers of Cyrene, and she had a pitiful heart.” 


Jakos A. O. LARSEN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Constantine the Great and the Christian Church. By Norman H. 
Baynes. (The Raleigh Lecture on History, 1929. From The Pro- 
ceedings of the British Academy, Vol. XV.) London: Humphrey Mil- 
ford; New York: Oxford University Press. Pp. 107. $2.00. 


The lecture proper summarizing the author’s interpretation of the relation 
of Constantine to Christianity and the church ends on page 30. The rest of 
the pamphlet is given over to notes, an Appendix, and an Index. The lecture 
was delivered March 12, 1930. An Addendum is dated July, 1931. Those ac- 
quainted with the work of Mr. Baynes will not be surprised to find the notes 
packed with bibliographical information and discussions of controversial 
points. The study is based primarily on the letters and edicts of Constantine. 
The author discusses the problem of their authenticity in some of his notes 
and concludes that almost all are certainly genuine. These documents reveal 
that ‘‘the emperor’s consistent aim was the triumph of Christianity and the 
union of the Roman state with the Christian Church.” The author admits 
that the fact that coins inscribed Sol invictus were continued down to 323 in- 
volves a problem. This is discussed in the Appendix. It is suggested that the 
Unconquered Sun formed a bridge from paganism to Christianity for Con- 
stantine himself and many others. Mr. Baynes shows great ability and erudi- 
tion in handling his material throughout the study. It is to be regretted that 
he was not able to consider more fully the recent studies referred to in the 
Addendum. One of these, that of Grégoire, approaches the subject in a differ- 
ent manner and gives an interpretation of Constantine and the entire period 
decidedly at variance with that of Baynes. 


Jakos A. O. LARSEN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 





